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For the Companion. 


A BRAVE GIRL. 


Mr. Martin lived in a fine stone house in the 


suburbs of Boston. The situation was lonely, as 
the house stood far back from the road, in an ex- 
tensive park. 

When Kitty Ray visited Elsie Martin she said 
she was afraid to walk up the long avenue alone 
in broad daylight, and that people who refused 
to live in nice close city blocks ought to keep 
policemen at their gates for the benefit of their 
timid friends. 

“You silly girl,’ Elsie replied. ‘There never 
was the slightest attempt to break into this house, 
and we never see tramps about. We are off the 
turnpike!”’ | 

‘Do you suppose burglars make a religion of | 
keeping to the turnpikes ?”* asked Kitty. “Why, 
if I was one, I'd select this house for my very 
first attempt. The gardener is in his cottage and | 
all the servants sleep at the top of the house. 
I lived here,’’ she continued, laughing, ‘I'd have | 
a row of little holes made in my door, and a cord 





attached to every one on the premises, and fast- | ,, 


ened together at the head of my bed. They would 
rise as one man when I jerked my little string, I 
assure you!” 

But time went by and nothing occurred to ren- 
der necessary any precautions against unwelcome 
visitors. 

Mr. Martin was called suddenly away on busi- 


ness a few months later, and invited his wife to | a 
Aunt Sophia was asked to keep | 


accompany him. 
Elsie company. One day only would intervene 
between their going and her coming, and that one 
evening would not be lonely for the young girl, 
as she was going to a party in the city. 

John, the faithful coachman, was to drive her 
in town in the close carriage, and she was to 
return in the same safe way. 


About twelve o’clock Elsie was at home and in | 


her own pretty room. The servants had all gone 


to bed except Nancy, who had been dozing over | 


the kitchen fire. When she had brought Elsie 
glass of water she went to her room, and was 
soon asleep. 

Elsie turned the key in the door, which was 
close to the bed, and stepped quickly about the 
room, laying aside her party wraps and dress, 
and merrily humming a tune. 


She stood before her glass taking out her dia- | 


mond earrings, when, reflected in the glass, she 
saw the feet of a man under her bed. From a | 
slight, though inaudible movement she saw that | 
the intruder was awake. 


For a moment her heart stood still; for another 


it flew, beating against her side, then a sick faint- | 
With an effort she threw it 


ness came over her. 
off, and with a cool head devised a plan for 
escape. 


She knew that it was useless to attempt to open | 


the locked door. No burglar would allow her an 
opportunity to alarm the household. So witha 


| leave him. 


| strategy, 


It| 


THE YOUTH'S 






COMPANION. 








the hall w 1e hall while bee husband was lighting a lamp, | 
and with tears and laughter—for she was on the 
verge of hysterics—told her story. 

Robert could not believe her, but he was con- 
vinced of the fact when he heard the fellow 
pounding and beating the door. 

“TI can do nothing alone, Miss Elsie,’’ said he. 
“We will just turn the key of your room and 
He won’t jump from those high win- 
dows if he breaks through the closet, which I am 
sure he can’t do. Mary, you and Nancy stay 
with Miss Elsie in her mother’s room, and I will 
sit up in the hall to make her feel easy.”’ 

Early the next morning the man, who was a 
stranger about those parts, was taken away by 
two stout policemen. The earth, which was still 
soft in the flower-beds under the windows, had 
been tramped over with the heavy boots of accom- 
plices, who had waited as long as they had dared 
for him to let them in. 

The burglar had slipped into the house at dusk, 
he said, when the girls were taking down the 
clothes, and the kitchen door was open. 

Mr. Martin was delighted by his daughter’s 
cool act, and gave her a costly diamond ring for 
her bravery. 

“The only present I shouldn’t have wanted,”’ 
cried Kitty Ray, when Elsie showed it to her. 
“A private detective or a special police is the 
most appropriate gift I could think of for you. 
Well, my dear, I honor you. I have heard of 
and I’ve read of strategy, but I never 
knew what it was before.’ 

And this is a true story in every particular. 
We say this because the reader may think that so 
peer prenendh an act of eult-comtent and igen 





| girl. 
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For the Companion. 
| SERVED HIM RIGHT. 


Last haying season, writes a correspondent in 
Maine town, I worked for Squire Noyes, an 
old gentleman noted for his fondness for practical 
| jokes; but one of his jokes that summer proved a 
costly one to him, and didn’t turn out quite as 
he expected. The squire always pitched the hay 
upon the cart and managed the oxen. Jotham 
Sweet, a young fellow of two and twenty, laid 
| the load, and I raked after. Jotham was about 








the slowest man I ever saw, but one day he 


| moved quickly enough to satisfy even the squire, 


We were getting in hay in a rocky field which 


a| was crossed by a brook, along which a good 


| many alders grew in clumps. The squire was 
pitching the hay upon the cart, Jotham was 
| treading it, and I was raking after, as usual. 

| We had the cart about two-thirds loaded, when 
| I happened to notice Squire Noyes smiling as if 
| he was greatly amused about something. 
soon I saw him cautiously inspecting a hornet’s 


nest which hung on an alder bush close by one of | 


the hay tumbles. No hornets were flying about, 
| but I surmised from the circumspection with 


who was a good deal annoyed by his moderation. | 


Pretty | 


A PERFECT BED. 
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*5.75 


to $7.75 (according to size and color) 
include in every case a fine woven wire 
mattress, all complete. This secures you 
a bed of extreme comfort on which only 
one common mattress is ever needed. 

This is the most charming bedstead im- 
aginable. No other pattern is so popular. 
No other is so widely admired. 

It has every advantage. Being made of | 
iron it is strong. Being tubular it is very 
light. Being finished in ivory white or 
ebony black, it is beautiful in appearance. 
Being free from cracks or crevices for 
dust, it is always clean and sweet. 

It is simple in construction; any one can 
erect it. It can be adjusted to three differ- 
ent heights, as desired. It is mounted on 
light castors to move easily when the bed | 
is made up. 


Paine’ Farniture C0, 
48 CANAL ST. {Sem citeRete 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Do You Want a Bicycle? 


We have them at all prices, from 

ns for boys and $45.00 for girls, 

adies and gentlemen. Send for 
48-page catalogue now ready. 


W. W. STALL, 


509 TREMONT ST., Boston, Mass. 
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Only *10 


FOR A WHOLE 


Suit of Clothes. 


Standard Black Cheviot — The 
Best Suit ever made for this 
price — Warranted All-Wool and 
Fast Black— All sizes for Men, 
or Youths—Fat Men or Lean. 


A Black Cheviot Suit is always serviceable, 
whether for business, street or evening wear. It 
| is dressy but not too nice for every-day hard 
usage. It will wear longer than any other cloth 
and look well. 


Ten Thousand Suits Sold, 


During the past year the sale of our STAN- 
| DARD BLACK CHEVIOT SUITS was enor- 
| mous—something phenomenal in the clothing 
business. They “went into every State and Terri- 
| tory, and in no instance has there been a word of 
compl 1int. On the contrary, hundreds of willing 
testimonials, commending their great merit, have 
been sent to us. 











Ss, Mo., zan. 10, 1891. 
| ANDARD CLOTHING 
Gentlemen While A ey Season, I 
| bo bought one of your ARD BLACK CHEVIOT 
SUITS, and it did such splendid service (you know we 
base-ballists are hard on clothes), that I gladly give 
you this testimonial. I never had a suit that wore so 

| x : ¥ and shall get another on my arrival in your city. 
E QUINN, Champion Second Baseman of the World 





6 ieecmanee Row, Boston, Mass., Feb. 18, 1891. 
ANDARD CLOTHING 
Gqutenen; The Standard Black Chevion Rit that I 


oS 3 you $10 for last season was so good that my neigh 


ors all want one. They don’t understand how you can 
sell them so cheap, and are a posed to — Lopes you 

as benefactors. M. PETER: 
Manager sash Postal Tele graph. 


HOW TO GET THIS SUIT. 


If you live too far from Boston to come to 
our store and examine these goods, send us 
your Breast and Waist measure, and the 
length of inside Pant seam, with $10. oo, 
and we will send you a suit that will fit you. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


Standard Clothing Company 


395 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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For Comfort. 















| which the squire went up to the nest, that he| A Souvenir of Famous Boston. 


knew pretty well where the inhabitants were. 
He quickly stuffed a little handful of hay in at 
the opening of the nest, and if hornets were in- 
| side they couldn’t do any mischief then, no mat- 
| ter how angry they might be. 
Jotham, up on the cart, did not see anything of 
this, for the rack was getting to be pretty well 
| loaded. The squire broke off the hornet’s nest, 


Spoon. Solid Silver, very heavy, $2.50. 
TREMONT MFC. COMPANY, 


The Representative Boston Spoon. 


Boston Hub Tea Spoon. 


For a Wedding, Birthday or Holiday Present. 


A Unique Prize for a Card Party. 


Has the Boston Tea Party, 1773. The City Seal (harbor and State House) in miniature with 
a Hub and Spokes on the reverse and a Heart-shaped Bowl that makes it both a Tea and Orange 
Gold-lined Bowl, $3.00. 


P. O. Box 3263, Boston, Mass. 








brave heart, though with trembling fingers, she | put it into a pitchfork full of hay, and up it went 
unbraided her hair and brushed it carefully out.|on the rack. It was the last of that haycock, so 
She unlocked a bureau drawer, took out a | the squire started on to the next, calling, “Come 
jewel box, emptied the pretty trinkets out of it, | on, Buck! ho, Bright, there!’’ waving his pitch- 
and held up her handsome gold necklace admir- | fork over the oxen. 
ingly. She counted the money in her pocket-| Jotham, meantime, was laying that last tumble 
book, half-aloud, and then laid all the things |of hay. Suddenly there was an outcry from the 
back in the box. She went into the deep closet |load. ‘Scat there! Git out! git out, I say!” 
and slipped on a wrapper. She placed a chair in | He had evidently tumbled the nest over and let 
the closet, and mounting it, pushed the box as|the captives free. I could see him brushing 
far back as she could on the high shelf, replaced | furiously with both hands. 
the chair and turned the key. Then kneeling, The squire doubled up with laughter to hear 
she prayed silently, and you may be sure ear- | Jotham’s outcries. The next moment the hornet’s 
nestly, to be helped. nest was pitched off the load and fell plump upon 
She turned down the light to the feeblest glim- the oxen’s backs! The insects flew savagely at 
mer—it seemed the only friend she had, and she | the oxen, eager to be revenged on something or 
could not bring herself to put it out entirely. | anything. The poor cattle felt the stings and 


HOW TO BUY 


CARPETS 


BY MATL. 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


No. 1. In asking for prices, state as near as you can the kind of Carpet wanted, 
whether Brussels, Tapestry, Woollen, Straw Matting, Oil Cloth, or 
other variety, and about what priced goods you desire. 





She slipped into bed and lay very quietly, though | heard the furious buzzing, and bellowing with 
it seemed to her as if the throbbing of her heart | pain and terror, started off across the field ata 
must be heard. | mad gallop. 

In order to carry out her plan she sighed a | Squire Noyes ran after them, waving his fork 
weary, drowsy sigh, and yawned, and soon began | and shouting, ‘‘Whoa, whoa, hish!’’ 
to draw the long breaths of a sound sleeper. Her The cart-wheel grazed the nest and added to 
ears on the alert, though she seemed to hear with | the fury of the hornets, and they attacked the old 
every hair of her head, she soon detected a slow | man as if recognizing him as the author of the 
motion, and was conscious that the man had | mischief. 
slipped from under the bed. A long moment of 


He brushed and fought with one hand, 
waved his fork with the other, and shouted loudly 


| No. 2. In sending for samples, state whether you wish small samples sent by 
| mail, or larger ones by express (the latter to be returned to us), also 
| state colors preferred, and whether the carpet is to be used on Parlor, 
Sitting-Room, Dining-Room, Chamber, or Hall and Stairs. 


If you wish the Carpet cut and sewed by us, fill in the dimensions of the 
room, in feet and inches, on the small blank paper plans which will be 
mailed to you. 


No. 3. 


No. 4. In ordering Rugs, state as definitely as you can the sized Rug needed, 





agony as he stood silently listening. 


He softly unlocked the closet door and placed a 
She heard him reaching about on 


chair inside. 


the shelf for the box. This was her opportunity 


With a quick leap, a sudden slam and a sure 
the brave girl secured the burg- 
A more surprised man, I 
He | 
But she was by 


twist of the key, 
lar in the closet! 
imagine, never had a door shut upon him. 
pounded, he kicked, he swore. 
that time in the hall, and flying up the stairs. 

‘Nancy! Robert! Mary!’’ she shrieked. 


own voice frightened her. 


The servants came stumbling to their doors. 


Elsie ran toward old Mary, who had stepped int 


She 
was raised to such a pitch of excitement that her 


| brook. They hadn’t gone more than 


were forced to stop. 
still fighting hornets ; 
| heels as I ever saw. 


his face, neck and hands. 


» angry, he has only to mention hornets. 


to the runaway cattle, who were rushing for the 
twenty 
yards when one wheel ran against a big stone, 
.|and over went the load, Jotham on top of it! 
|The oxen couldn’t drag the upturned cart and 


Jotham Sweet jumped nimbly out of the hay, 
but the next moment he 
ran out of the field, showing as light a pair of 


Squire Noyes had more than a dozen stings on 
The cart was broken, 
and it cost him ten dollars to repair damages. 
Since then, if anybody wants to make the squire 


No. 5. 
as this branch of our business 


John H. Pra 





as well as the size and shape of the room, and for what purpose the 
Rug is required. Several Rugs can be sent on approval, to select from, 
and the balance returned to us. 


Do not forget that in purchasing by mail you deal directly with the firm, 


is attended to by one of the partners. 


No. 6. If you cannot think of an older or more reliable firm, try 


y, Sons & Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
| 560 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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For the Companion. 


THROUGH THICK AND THIN. 
In Eight Chapters. — Chapter II. 


Tony at Marrowbone. 


It was not strange, considering that both Jack 
and Tony were sturdy and excellent fellows in 
their way, that they soon became inseparable. A 
great part of what Tony lacked in education he 
made up in natural shrewdness, and the two boys, 
quite unconsciously, were an education to each 
other. 


and Tony was ‘po’ white trash.’’ The first 
revelation of a difference in their social condition | 
dawned upon them when Jack’s mother, as 
usual, arranged for a birthday party at Marrow- 
bone for him. 

“Of course Tony will be asked,” said Jack, 
aggressively, as if he feared some opposition 
from the old Colonel. 


“Certainly,” said Mrs. Randolph. ‘But if he 


things in his mind, and one night, when, for a | kind, when it is a struggle to keep body and soul 
wonder, he was not too tired to talk, he sat up | together. 
looking straight at the fire, and then said, calmly: | ‘What will become of your mother, boy ?”’ 

‘Mother, I’m going to sea.”’ | asked the Captain. 

Mrs. Scaife dropped her knitting suddenly} «I'll send her my wages, and that’s more than 
without a word; but she uttered a sort of sob | I'll make by tonging for oysters,’’ answered 
that went to Tony’s heart. Tony, boldly. ; 

“I knew it was coming,’’ she said, presently. ‘‘What do you say, ma’am?’’ asked Captain 
“It’s in the blood. Your father before you would | Staveley, turning to her. 


has as good sense as I suppose he has, he will not | go to sea. The sea has given me all the living I 
come.”’ 


“I say nothing,’’ answered the poor mother, 


ever had, but it has taken away from me, one by after a pause. ‘The best part of my life, when- 


“Why not?’ Jack fired up. ‘Tony’s one of | one, everything I ever loved—my father, my two | ever I’ve heard the wind blowing at night, I’ve 
the best fellows in the world, and as good as I | brothers, my husband, and now it will take you, | said to myself, ‘Maybe that wind is driving some- 


am, or anybody else.”’ 
“Of course he is,’’ answered Mrs. Randolph, 


Tony.” 





body I love to destruction ;’ and every time I’d 
‘But, mother,” said Tony, with a strange light hear the waves on the shore I'd say, ‘Perhaps at 


Jack found thorough manliness and independ- | calmly. ‘But in the first place, perhaps Tony | shining in his eyes, ‘‘something calls me. I can’t | this very minute the water is dashing over my 


ence in Tony, who had taken upon 
himself the balance of the payment 
for the few acres at Lone Point, 
and worked and contrived to that 
end. Tony for the first time asso- 
ciated on terms of equality with 
a boy highly bred and carefully 
brought up. Their very differences 
drew them together. 

Jack found it great fun to go 
down to the little cottage and talk 
fishing and sailing and dogs and 
horses with Tony. It cannot be 
said that Tony enjoyed as much 
his visits to Marrowbone. The first 
night he came up to tea, after much 
begging and pleading from Jack, 
the old Colonel, who had heard the 
story, quite overpowered Tony with 
elaborate politeness at the tea- 
table. He called him ‘‘Mr. Scaife,”’ 
and treated him generally as if he 
had been fifty instead of fifteen, 
which embarrassed Tony. 

But Mrs. Randolph called him 
“Tony,” and from the minute 
Tony saw her kind, handsome face 
his heart was won. Tony had been 
taught table manners, and although 
evidently a ‘working boy,” there 
was an air of decent breeding in 
all he said and did that made him 
appear well. 

But he felt painfully conscious 
all the time that his hands were 
red and rough, and he was not 
exactly at ease with Uncle Josh 
eying him, for Uncle Josh, in his 
heart, strongly disapproved of the 
intimacy between ‘*Marse Jack, de very fust 
quality, an’ dat ar little fisherman, dat aint noth- 
in’ but po’ white trash.”’ 

Tony was undoubtedly manly, sturdily truth- 
ful and industrious. In character he was fully 
Jack’s equal. 

The first thing Mrs. Randolph wanted to see 
was whether Tony really wished to educate and 
improve himself. She soon found that he did. 
At Marrowbone there was a fine collection of 
books, although somewhat ancient, and Mrs. 
Randolph, after talking with Tony one day, 
offered him any books he might want. 

She perceived that the imaginative books in 
Which Jack delighted did not suit Tony at all; 
but in browsing about the library, he came upon 
a volume of voyages made by the early Spanish 
navigators.. Jack, who had been a little vexed 
With Tony because he would not read “The Talis- 
man” and ‘‘Ivanhoe,’’ and had begun to think 
Tony did not care for books, was convinced of 
his mistake when he saw him absorbed in this 
hook, which he borrowed and read twice through. 

“It isn’t bad reading, anyhow,” said Jack. “I 
like that part where the pirates chase the Spanish 
galleon, and the captain blows her up with the 
treasure and gets away with the boats.” 

“Pshaw!”” answered Tony. ‘That isn’t the 
Principal thing. Don’t you see there’s a lot 
about geography and seamanship in it? I’m 
80ing to be a sailor, and I’m going to learn all I 
can before I go to sea.” 

This rather surprised Jack, who read from 
pure love of reading, with very little notion of 
improving himself, but who managed, as all boys 
do who read much, to pick up a good deal of use- 
ful knowledge. 

But Tony went at it with a spirit of dogged 
determination to find out facts, and read with a 
system unknown to Jack. 

The boys’ intimacy grew day by day, in spite 

of Uncle Josh’s notion that Jack was “quality” 








“What do you say, ma’amP” 


has no Clothes that are suitable for a party, and | be happy on shore. I’m only happy in the boat, 
as all self-respecting people like to appear well, | and if I live here, I shall never be anything but 
probably on that account he won't come. Then | a fisherman and an oysterman all my life. 
some of the boys and girls might affect to look ‘“‘There’s that big four-master out in the river, 
down on him, and Tony would feel it. Besides, | loading with oysters,’’ he went on. ‘Well, I 
the dancing and games would be strange to him. | went to see the Captain. He’s a fine man, Cap- 
I am afraid we couldn’t make Tony have a good | tain Staveley is, and he said he’d like to have me, 
time, no matter how much we tried. But you,if I had my parents’ consent. He said he'd 
may ask him, and if he chooses to come, we will | come ashore and talk to you —”’ 
do our best.”” | At that momenta loud knocking resounded on 
Jack, who did not stop to reason where his | the door of the little cottage, and the widow, ris- 
wishes were concerned, went at once to Lone| ing, went and opened the door. A big, burly 
Point to ask Tony to the party. | man entered. 
‘Well, I thank you very much, but I don’t! ‘Why, it’s Captain Staveley!” cried Tony, 
think I can come,”’ said Tony. | delighted. 
‘““Why not?’’ demanded Jack, standing very The mother was not delighted. It had been 
square, with his hands in his pockets. hanging over her that what she said was in 
‘‘Because—because your friends aint exactly | Tony’s blood would come out, and sooner or 
my sort, and I’d feel —”’ later Tony would start on a voyage that might be 
“But I'd make them polite to you—see if I | his last. 
don’t!" argued Jack. The Captain was a tall, handsome man, with a 
“Of course they'd be polite, but I can’t exactly | great beard that covered nearly his whole face. 
explain it. 1 feel all right with you and your He shook Tony’s hand cordially, sat down in the 
mother—but—all the same I shall not go to the | one big chair, and put his feet out toward the 
party.” | fire. 
Jack pleaded in vain. Tony was firm. Jack | ‘Well, ma’am,”’ said he, “this young fellow 
went home disappointed. | wants to go for a sailor.”’ 
His mother’s quiet remark was, “I told you so.| ‘Yes,’’ answered the widow, in a tremulous 
Tony has excellent sense.”’ | voice. “I knew "twas coming. I felt it. Tony 
As the autumn came on, Jack went to school | was born with a love for the water. I never 
every day, and Tony turned oysterman. The | knew any of my blood that weren’t.” 
boys still kept up their intimacy, though Jack “It’s a hard life,’ said the Captain, after a 
went oftener to Lone Point than Tony came to| moment. ‘But—it makes a man of a fellow.” 
Marrowbone. Tony was out in all weathers,,; ‘‘And that’s what I want to be—a man,”’ said 
“tonging’’ for oysters, and when he came in at | Tony. 
night he was very tired, and curled up on the ‘‘And the grub’s poor,’’ remarked the Captain. 
wooden settle in the chimney corner to sleep, At this Tony made a grimace. 
while his mother sewed or knitted patiently by ‘Sometimes I don’t get enough grub,” he said. 
the light of one candle. The Captain eyed him, and then looked around 
Meantime Tony, going about silent, hardwork- | the little cottage. In spite of cleanliness and 
ing, and apparently without any ambition beyond | evidences of hard work, there was every indica- 
that of selling his oysters, turned over many (tion of poverty—the poverty of the grinding 


husband, or my father, or my two 
brothers.’ And now that the sea 
has got them all, | say, when I 
hear the wind and the waves, ‘It'll 
be Tony next.’ ”’ 

At that moment the wind rose, 
and the sound of the waves dashing 
on the sandy shore almost drowned 
the quiet voices in the little living- 
room of the cottage. 

“But, mother,” said Tony, “1 
can't keep away from the sea. It 
seems to be calling, calling, calling. 
And, mother, I want to be a man, 
a real man, and this is the only 
chance I’ve got. ‘Though you'll be 
lonely, and ll miss me, yet it’s the 
only way I'll ever have of making 
a good living for you.” 

The Captain remained perfectly 
silent. He saw how things were 
going; and when the widow said, 
in her patient way, ‘Tony, do 
what seems right to you,”’ the mat- 
ter was settled. 

Captain Staveley then offered 
him eight dollars a month, with a 
promise that he should become a 
thorough seaman. When he rose 
to go, the mother, with a break in 
her voice, said, ““Thank you, sir,”’ 
and the Captain, putting his hand 
on Tony’s shoulder, said, kindly, 
Tl] take care of him, and I think 
he’s a good boy.” 

Bright and early the next morn- 
ing, Tony went up to Marrowbone 
to tell the news to Jack Randolph 
and his mother. When he walked 
up to the door and knocked, Jack, with another 
boy about his age, bolted out of the door, and 
almost bowled Tony over. 

“Why, old fellow,’ shouted Jack, delighted, 
‘I was just going down to see you. This is my 
cousin, Edgar Mount, who’s come to stay with 
me.” 

Edgar Mount was a well-made fellow about 
Jack's age, with a certain fine manner in his bear- 
ing, although not so handsome as Jack. He had 
a very good figure, which he held very erect, and 
a pair of penetrating dark eyes that took in every- 
thing at a glance. 

Tony felt instinctively, as the two young fellows 
shook hands, that Edgar noticed how hard Tony’s 
hands were, and that his clothes, although neatly 
made by his mother’s careful fingers, and scrup- 
ulously clean, were not exactly the sort turned 
out by the tailor who supplied Edgar’s perfectly 
fitting garments. ; 

Tony never felt these differences with Jack, and 
as a matter of fact, Jack’s clothes were home- 
made, too; but Jack had an air of refinement 
that made him quite superior to his clothes, no 
matter what they might be. 

“TI wish I could go back with you right away,”’ 
said Tony, ‘but it’s hard to get a morning off, 
and I have something particular to tell your 
mother.”” 

‘All right,’ said Jack, heartily; “then we'll 
wait awhile.” 

“T think,’”’ said young Mount, in a remarkably 
well-modulated voice, ‘I won’t go with you this 
morning, Jack. I’ve some letters to write, and 
if you’ll excuse me, I'll go to see your friend 


| some other day.” 


Something in the tone implied a slight to Tony. 
Jack answered at once, with ready coolness : 

“Just as you please. Come, Tony, mamma is 
always ready to see you.”’ 

The two boys went off with their arms around 
each other. As soon as they got out of ear-shot, 
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Tony said, with a laugh: *Kdgar Mount hasn’t 
any use for ‘Tony Scaife.” 

“Well, that hardly counts,”’ said Jack, care- 
“I don’t think Jack Randolph has much 
use for Edgar Mount, to tell you the truth. He 
only came yesterday morning—he’s my cousin, 
you I never saw a fellow exactly like 
him. He speaks French and Spanish, and last 
night he sat down to the piano, and played and 
sang beautifully.” 

«Does he live anywhere about here ?”’ 

‘“‘He is from New Orleans, but he was brought 
up in Paris. He doesn’t be afraid of 
anything. Yesterday he rode Black Prince’’—this 
was Jack’s colt which he had broken himself, and 
not broken particularly well—‘‘and the Prince 
kicked and shied, but Edgar sat him. But as 
soon as Prince was conquered, Edgar got off and 
said he didn’t believe he’d ride at all, and went in 
the drawing-room and sang French songs to the 
piano.”’ 

This type of boy was even more startling to 
Tony than to Jack. 

‘And he’s got high notions, I see that,’’ con- 
tinued Tony, with a smile. ‘I saw the queer look 
in his eye when he felt how hard and rough my 
hand is.”’ 

The two boys went to Mrs. Randolph’s room, 
and Tony sat down and told her that he was 
going away to be a sailor, that he could better 
help his mother in that way than any other. 

“You know, Mrs. Randolph,’’ he said, **we 
owe two hundred dollars still to the Colonel for 
Lone Point.” 


lessly. 


know. 


seem to 





Jack seemed stupetied by the news that Tony | 
was going away. Although his mother knew 
that Jack had grown very fond of the fisher-boy, 
she did not realize how strong the feeling was 
until she saw Jack’s blank face, and noticed his 
perfect silence. 

Mrs. Randolph, after hearing all Tony had to 
say, gently encouraged him. 

“You are right, Tony,” she said. “It is the 
best chance you have. You can never do more 
than make a poor living out of Lone Point, and 
you will at least have an opportunity of seeing 
something of the world; and if you are best 
fitted for a seafaring life, you should follow it.” 

Tony’s eyes shone with gratitude. “I don’t 


want to be uppish,”’ he said, ‘but I should like to | 


get along in the world, and some time be some- 
thing like you.” 

“There is nothing uppish in trying to improve 
one’s self,’’ said Mrs. Randolph. ‘And, Tony, 
try not only to be a man, but to be a gentleman. 
You know there is a difference.” 

“Yes’m,” said Tony. ‘There’s Captain Stave- 


ley, he’s every inch a man, but he hasn’t nice | 


table manners, and he'd be very uncomfortable if 
he was invited to dinner by the Colonel—just as 
I’ve been myself,’’ he continued, laughing and 
blushing. 

Mrs. Randolph smiled, too. 

“But you are young enough to learn, and when 


and not embarrassed if you were to sit at the 
President’s table. That’s what I mean when I tell 
you to be & gentleman as well as a man. 
quite so important as being a man—but it’s very 
important.” 

“T think so, too,’’ answered Tony, quietly. 

When Tony was gone, Jack went to look for 
Edgar Mount. He found his cousin sitting ina 
deep chair in the old-fashioned library, absorbed 
in a sentimental novel—a class of literature that 
Jack did not like. 

‘How did you come to make such a friend of 
Tony the fisherman ?’’ asked Edgar. 

‘Because Tony is the manliest fellow I know,” 
answered Jack, composedly. 

**He seems rather a rough customer.”’ 

“Do you think so? Well, he may beso. All 
the same, I’d rather you did not say anything 
about Tony Scaife. He’s my best friend, and 
he’s going away. I think if a fellow said any- 
thing against Tony, I certainly should feel very 
much like whipping him !”’ 


“Tut, tut, tut, little marse!’’ spoke up Uncle 


Josh, who had come in at this moment with an | 


armful of wood for the library fire. ‘Ain’ you 


way ?’ 


It isn’t | 


shamed o’ yo’se’f, fer ter talk to cump’ny data- 
’ 

Jack turned red and began to whistle, while 
Edgar Mount lay back in his chair, and laughed 
in a very disagreeable way, Jack thought. 
Mo.Liy ELLIOT SEAWELL. 


(To be continued.) 
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the blooming of the nasturtiums. 


YOUR DUMB BEAST. | 


He can’t complain, but God’s all-seeing eye 
Beholds thy cruelty and hears his cry. 
servant, not thy 


ie was designed thy friend and 
drudge, 
And know that his Creator is thy Judge. 
—Nashville Farmer. 
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For the Companion, 


FLOWERS FOR GRANDPA. 


“Yes, yes, child, it runs pretty, but it’s nothing | 
but weeds. You ought to see some ’sturtions ’t 
we used to have—yaller and red and satiny! I 
tell you there aint no flowers of no kind can 
equal ’sturtions. And on this here perairie there | 
aint nothing but just weeds.”’ | 

The old man gazed long and vacantly across | 
the brown prairie toward the place where the sun | 
rose every morning—the only reminder of ‘the 
East’’ where he had spent his long life. | 

The little girl, standing in the low doorway, 
tried to keep back the tears. She had mourned 
with her grandfather over the loss of the trees 
and flowers that grew by their little house in the 
far-off East; but her bright young wits under- 
stood that this brown land would grow green and 
blossom-filled after a few years of toil, and pro- 
vide much better for their wants, and for that | 
education that was to be hers some time in the | 
future, than her father’s fitful wages could where 
they had lived before. | 

The old man had long since forgotten how to | 
hope for the future. His life was in the past. | 
For years his mind had been chiefly occupied | 
with his loved flowers, and when they had been | 
neglected in this new and busy life, and he| 
mourned for them continually, little ‘Millie stole 
from her household duties and, wandering over | 
the brown lands, found many delicate and pretty | 
blossoms for her grandfather. 

‘To-morrow’s Saturday, and Jamie is going to | 
town for provisions. What shall he get for you, 
father ?”’ said the brave young wife, coming in 
from her hard work and smiling cheerily to ihe | 
little girl, who was setting her daintily prepared 
supper on the table—dainty because she had made 
everything as nice as possible, though the fare | 
was simple and the dishes coarse and few. 

“TI dunno, Mary,’’ mumbled the old man. 
*“‘There aint pothing I want that I can have.”’ 

Millie stole to her mother’s side and whispered, 
“Don’t you think I might go, mother? I have 
a plan. You'll trust me, won’t you, mother, if I | 
don’t tell you yet what it is ?”’ 

Her mother consented, and saw Millie go to 
her little pasteboard ‘“treasure-box’’ and take 
from it a bright dime that some young friend of | 
bygone days had given her for a pocket-piece, 
‘snot to be spent forever and ever.’’ She heard 
Millie heave two or three gentle sighs. 

Early the next morning Millie and her father 
drove to Little Pittsburgh. In this town there 
were two trading-places. One combined, curiously 








| 
| 


enough, the post-office and a blacksmith’s shop. | 


The other was a general store, containing a small 
stock of cheap goods of all sorts. 


first, and after leaving Millie there to await his 
coming, he paid his weekly visit to the post-office. 

As soon as he was gone, Millie slipped from her 
seat in a broken-backed chair, and approached 
the man behind the counter. 

“Please, do you keep ‘sturtion seeds?’ she 
asked, in a frightened voice. 

“’Sturtion seeds?’ asked the man. ‘Why, 
maybe there is a package amongst these seeds 
| here.”’ 


seeds of flowers and vegetables. 
‘“Well,”’ he said, “I guess this is what you 


should say, ever since I opened the store.” 

Millie blushed a little when she saw the long 
name, ‘“‘nasturtiums,’’ on the package; and one 
might have heard the ghost of a sigh when her 
beloved dime fell jingling into the cash-box. 
| She slipped the little packet into her pocket, and 
waited until her father reappeared. 

Once at home she ran to her mother, showed 
| her treasure, and told how she was going to have 
some flowers for grandpa. Her mother was much 

interested in the little plan; but when the pack- 
age was opened, and only four seeds, and those 
much shrivelled in appearance, were found in it, 

her hope of growing any nasturtiums was faint. 


Nevertheless, the seeds were planted in the | 


mold near the house. Never was a plant of rare 
and wonderful species watched more closely by 
some great botanist than these nasturtiums were 
watched by little Millie; and her joy was great 
when three of the shrunken seeds sprouted and 
grew, and their shoots began to train prettily up 
the strings which were stretched for them. 

Millie learned, with her three precious vines, as 
well as did her father with his broad fields of 
wheat, the need of irrigation in that rain-slighted 
country, and faithfully watered her flowers. 
| But poor grandpa, for whom all this trouble 


homesickness and loss of old friends, had now 
reached the point where he lay upon his narrow 


|they might fail, and then the disappointment 


| ful lately, that, if he did not have his flowers soon, 


into her carriage. 
|afghans and shawls. Meg often wondered how 


It was to this place that Mr. Ransom drove | 
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was taken, was failing rapidly. It was like asking | She gazed in bewilderment at Katie’s round 
|the oak to be uprooted just as it was decaying 
with old age, and try to start again in new soil. 


He had long been feeble, and with the addition of 


bed and murmured continually. | 

Mrs. Ransom cared for him tenderly, fearing, | 
yet never telling Millie, that he could not live till 
He knew noth- 
ing of them. They did not tell him for fear that 
would be great. 

It was almost the end of July. The seeds had 
been put in the ground so late that they came late 
into bloom. But at last the buds had appeared, 
and buds had opened into lovely flowers, bright 
yellow and red, and mottled. Millie thought 
there had never been prettier nasturtiums. 

She had watched the buds with feverish im- 
patience. Grandpa had been so restless and wake- 


she feared he would never see them. 

At last she gathered a handful of the precious 
blossoms and ran to her grandfather’s side, bend- 
ing over him. Poor old man! He had not slept 
for many hours, and in his half-insensible, half- 
delirious condition, he imagined he had never 
slept since he was a child in his mother’s arms. 

“T used to sleep when I was little,” he mut- 
tered, slowly. ‘*We had flow’rs then—’sturtions, 
some of ’em.” 

Millie almost cried with excitement as she 
leaned over and placed the brilliant blossoms in 
his hands. His eyes opened wonderingly. 

“It seems to me,”’ he said, ‘‘that I see ’sturtions 
now—red and yeller, and as satiny as any that 
ever grew !”’ 

He put out his hand feebly, and took the flowers 
from Millie, who trembled with a sort of fear that 
she did not understand. 

“Well, well!’’ said the old man; “I shouldn’t 
wonder if I should sleep—some—now —”’ 

Millie stole away to tell her mother that grand- 
pa was going to sleep; and when Mrs. Ransom 
went to his side, she found that he had indeed 
fallen into the ‘sleep that knows no waking.” 

Millie had never before seen death; and she 
wondered why people should dread it, if it was 
only going to sleep, and lying with a gentle smile 
on one’s face, as did grandpa with his *sturtions 
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eyes, and then cried: 

“Oh, I know! I came in at the other door; 
that’s it! She’s round on Harrison Street.” 

The girls ran laughingly back, and turned the 
corner. There was no baby nor carriage there! 

They stared at each other, and Katie would 
have laughed but that Meg looked so solemn. 

‘Perhaps you didn’t bring her!"’ 

“Yes, I did! I left her just here. 
did!’ 

“Could the carriage have rolled down the 
street ?”’ 

Meg looked up and down the street in vain. 
No carriage was in sight. 

‘‘Perhaps a policeman thought she was lost, and 
took her to the station-house,’’ suggested Katie. 

Meg began to cry. Katie’s words seemed 
cruel. 

*‘Run home quick, and tell your mother about 
it!” 

Meg took Katie’s advice. She ran fast, for she 
was frightened. Mrs. Sackett heard her story, 
and gave her a severe scolding for carelessness. 

“Some boy took it to scare you. It must be 
about the neighborhoood. Go and look!’’ she 
ordered. She was a hard-working woman, and 
treated things in a matter-of-fact way. 

But when Meg came back to report that no one 
had seen baby or carriage anywhere, Mrs. Sackett 
became alarmed. She forgot to scold this time. 
She put on her bonnet, and searched the street 
thoroughly. She inquired at all the stores, and 
even went to the police station. 

Coming back from her fruitless expedition, she 
dropped wearily into a chair by the door. Meg 
could not bear to see her mother’s white face. 
She picked up her hat and crept downstairs. 

An organ man was playing a lively tune, and 
Lou French’s little sisters were dancing to the 
music. They came up to ask Meg “‘if the baby 
was found,’’ and Meg, without looking at them, 
choked and rushed down the street. She walked 
on in a breathless state for several blocks, and 
happened to pause for breath just where there 
sat, on a doorstep, a boy about twelve years old, 
with a woebegone and tear-stained face. 

Meg looked at him and asked, abruptly, 
‘*What’s the matter? Have vou lost a baby?” 

‘Lost a baby!’’ shouted the boy, indignantly. 
“You clear out of this!” 

He seemed to look as if he thought she was 


I know I 
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HOW MEG LOST THE BABY. 


One morning Mrs. Sackett put Julia carefully 
She tucked her up with rugs, 


the baby could breathe; but Julia was fat and 
hearty, and Meg knew that she grew heavier. So 


| it must have agreed with her. 


“Keep where it’s pleasant and sunny, and take 
good care of her,”’ said Mrs. Sackett. 

She said this every day. Meg took as much 
care of Julia as any well-meaning but careless 
girl of fourteen does of a baby. At the crossing 
she thumped the carriage down into one gutter, 


and banged it up out of the other. The baby was | 


used to this, and only opened her eyes wide and 
gasped on arriving at the opposite side. 

Meg was just turning the corner when she 
heard her mother's voice. 
| ‘Me-e-eg!”’ 

*““Yes’m!”’ 

‘Stop at Hurd’s and send home three pounds 
of brown sugar and a half-pound of tea!”’ 
| ‘*Yes’m !”” 
| Meg thrust her elbows through the handle of 
the baby-carriage, and crocheted as she walked. 
| Crocheting tidies was Meg’s favorite pastime. 
She always had a tidy under way. 

Hurd’s was a corner grocery store, with a door 
opening on each of the two streets. Meg wheeled 
| the carriage close to the show window, and fas- 


He took down a few packages which contained | tened the wheel with a stone so that it couldn’t | women discussed the story. 


roll off. 
Julia sat still, and gazed with attention at the 


| want. Just one package, and it’s been here, I | resplendent advertisements of Jenks’s soap and | 
you are Captain Staveley’s age, you may, if you | 
choose, be the equal of the Colonel or any man, | 


| Tompkins’s ginger, although she must have 

| known these placards by heart. Babies have to 
endure so much which they do not understand 

| that it is not surprising that they become philoso- 

| phers. 

| Hurd’s was crowded, as it always was in the 


| morning, but Meg did not object to waiting. She | 


chatted with Katie Allen and Lou French, and 
| even drew out her tidy and did two rows before 
the salesman had time to attend to her. 

Then she ordered sugar and tea with as grand 
an air as that worn by Mrs. Ponsonby, who “re- 
| sided’”’ in a four-story brown-stone house on a 
| stylish avenue, while Meg lived in a “third flat.” 

‘Wait for me!’”’ said Katie Allen. 
to go to the butcher’s.’” 

“All right,’ answered Meg. 


She waited, and when Katie started, she walked 
with her, talking briskly, down the street almost 
I for- 


a block before she suddenly cried: ‘Oh! 
got the baby !”’ 
‘What baby ?’’ asked Katie. 


‘‘Why, I had our baby with me, and I’ve gone 


| and left the carriage outside the store !"’ 


“There wasn't any baby at the door when we 


| came out,”’ replied Katie. 
i ‘Sure enough,” said Meg, ‘‘there wasn’t!’’ 


“T’ve got 


making sport of him. 

Meg was glad to “‘clear.’’ She had only spoken 
out of the abundance of her thoughts. She 
walked along, surveying absently the windows 
she passed. She wondered if all the babies who 
lived in those houses were safe, or if their parents 
| were hunting for any of them in grocery stores 
| and police stations. 
| At the next corner she stopped again. Three 
| women stood there talking. Said one of them, a 
| small woman: 

“T told her, says I, ‘Mrs. Smith, you'd better 
report it at the statiou-house. It belongs to some- 
body that’s looking for it, of course!’ says I.” 

“She wouldn’t take the trouble. She’s too ele- 
gant!’’ remarked a stout woman, sarcastically. 

“That's so,’’ replied the first speaker. ‘She 
said, ‘Let them that’s lost it look for it. Jimmie 
brought it home, and he’ll have to amuse it till 
the mother comes,’ says she. It serves Jimmie 
right, though,”’ the stout woman added, decidedly. 
“A pretty trick, to wheel home the wrong baby!” 

Meg felt faint. She leaned against the railing. 
| Whose baby were they talking about ? 
| ‘Where was his own ?”’ asked the third woman, 
| who didn’t seem to understand the circumstances. 

“Why, you know he left it beside a store while 
| he played marbles, and his mother came along, 
and took it home to frighten him!’’ 
‘“‘Ha! ha! ha!” 
| ‘*You may depend she was mad, though, when 
| 





| he brought home a strange baby !”’ 

| ‘Ha! ha! ha!” 

| Could two babies be lost in one day? Meg 
| stood in doubt a few minutes, while the two 
She remembered the 
little boy whom she had seen up the street, and 
stepped boldly up to the talkers. 

‘*Will you please tell me who’s found a baby ?” 
| she asked. 
| The eyes and tongues of all three were directed 
| at her at once. 

‘Why!’ ““Well—have you lost one ?”’ ‘‘Mercy 
on us! do you know whose it is ?”’ 

Meg colored, but stood her ground. 

“Somebody wheeled our baby away while I 
| went into a store of an errand,” she explained. 
| **We’ve been looking for her all the morning!” 
| The three women were delighted. They all in- 
| sisted on escorting Meg down the street and intu 
| the right house. The mournful little boy sat on 
| the front steps, his attitude showing his thorough 
| disgust with life. 

“You'd better go up and take care of your 
| twins, Jimmie!’’ laughed the sarcastic woman. 

Jimmie looked at her, his countenance express- 
ing unutterable things. 

“Come, Jimmie, come,”’ cried the sharp little 
woman; ‘“‘take us upstairs, we want to see your 
mother !"” 

“This young lady has lost her baby, Jimmie,’ 
said the tall woman, kindly. ‘Perhaps it’s the 
one you've found.”’ 

Jimmie’s face brightened. He stole a glance at 
| Meg, remembering she had spoken to him. He 
| turned into the house, and led the way upstairs. 
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“Here’s somebody come for that baby!” he 
announced, gruffly. 

He threw the door open, and immediately got 
behind it, from whence he could easily observe 
proceedings; or escape, if he should find it pru- 
dent. 

“J thought somebody would come,” exclaimed a 
drawling voice. ‘I knew the child would be called 
for. She evidently belonged to nice people!” 

The speaker rocked herself in a low chair. Her 
hair was in papers, and she wore a pink wrapper. 
In her lap lay an embroidered tidy, at which she 
took languid stitches. It may be recorded here 





that Meg gave up tidies from that day. 

She did not stop to examine the lady, however, 
but snatched up one of the two babies who 
crawled about the floor, and kissed and hugged 
Julia more lovingly than she had ever done before. 

Jimmie, behind the door, was startled. He 
wondered if he should feel the same affection for 
Lauretta, if she were lost for three hours. 

The three women all talked together. The lady 
in the rocking-chair listened complacently, con- 
vinced that she had done all that could be ex- 
pected when she allowed the strange baby to 
creep on her carpet until called for. 

“| told Jimmie,” she laughed, “he’d have two 
babies to take care of, instead of one!” 

Jimmie had disappeared into the hall. 

“I think [ll take the baby home to mamma; 
she’s fretting about her,” said Meg, holding the 
baby tight. ‘‘We’re very much obliged to you, 
ma’am, for keeping her here.” 

Mrs. Smith bowed politely. She indicated with 
her forefinger where Meg would find the baby’s 
clothes and wraps. | 

Meg dressed her and carried her carefully down- | 
stairs, followed by a cheerful “Good morning!” 
from Mrs. Smith. With a light heart she tucked 
Julia once more into her carriage. Jimmie stood 
watching her from the door. 

“Say!” he called. “Are you really glad to get 
that kid back?” 

Meg laughed out of her gladness. 
course!” 

“Did you feel awful bad when you found she 
was gone?” 

“Of course,” said Meg, again. “What made you 
do such a stupid thing as to wheel home the wrong 
baby?” 

“Oh,” he said, grinning, “I didn’t bring her 
home!” He lowered his voice. ‘I was playing 
with Bob Price, and I sent another fellow, and he 
didn’t know her, you see!” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Meg, looking at 
Jimmie with horror. 

Bui Jimmie was bursting with his wrongs. 

“Perhaps you think you had the hardest time of 
it, but if you had to amuse an extra baby three 
hours, you’d know finding a baby was worse than 
losing one!” 

Meg was so impressed with his air of conviction 
that she said not a word. 


“Why, of 
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AT A CALIFORNIA SHEEP-RANCH. 
In Three Parts.— Part II. 


Tapping a Bee-Tree. 


The day after their exploit in catching the cub 
bears, it became necessary that Jim and Ham-fat 
should make a trip home, and have an interview 
with their mother with regard to the condition of 
their clothes. What that worthy woman would 
say to them was somewhat uncertain, and the faces 
of the boys lengthened as they pondered the sub- 
ject. 

They went, however. Bill guessed that his 
mother would not let them come up to camp 
again; butin this he was mistaken, for during the 
afternoon of the next 
day we heard a long 
“coo-whoop” down 
the trail, and saw both 
heading for the shack, 
driving the pack-mule, 

“Old Nig,” loaded with 
vegetables. 

They were now ar- 
rayed in some old suits 
which they had out- 
grown, and their first 
exclamation was that 
they had found a bee. 
tree on the way up. 

It was not more than P 
a hundred yards from . 
the trail, they said, 
and about two miles 
back from the camp, 
and they insisted that 
we must go with them 
to “tap it” that very 
night. = 

“We'll do all the 
work!” cried Ham-fat. 

“We only want you to 
g0 for company and see the fun. 
just how to get it.” 

A mountain-lion had harassed the sheep the 
previous night, and Bill had intended to watch for 
the animal that evening; but the boys were so ur- 
gent that we yielded and went with them. We 
Started shortly after dusk. 

We took the pack-mule, an axe, and two five- 
gallon tin cans for the honey. Jim had made a 
hive out of an old nail-keg; for they proposed to 
get the bees as well as the honey. 

There was no moon, but the stars shone brightly, 
and as the boys had been careful to mark the spot, 
we had no trouble in finding the tree, which was a 
Stunted oak, about eighteen inches in diameter, 
Standing upon the very brink of a steep, rocky 
declivity. To fell the tree was out of the question, 
for it leaned over the crag, and would have fallen 
at least a hundred feet before striking. Knocking 
on it with the back of the axe, the boys found that 
the tree was hollow. 


We've planned 
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While Bill and I looked on, the two boys lighted 





“Ha! ha! You smart fellows!” he shouted to | 





The bear, a large cinnamon, walked around the 


a bright fire at the side of the tree, and chopped a | Bill and me. “What do you think now? You'd | tree, inspecting it on all sides for some minutes. 


hole near the bottom. Listening at the opening, 
they found that the bees were only ten or twelve 
feet above the ground. Jim cuta hole as high up 
as he could reach, through which, by the light of 
the fire, we could see masses of clear white honey- 
comb hanging down almost on a level with the 
hole. The bees had entered through a large knot- 
hole about twelve feet from the ground. This hole 
the boys had carefully stopped up at the outset. 

Jim now clambered 
up and adjusted the 
nail-keg over this knot- 
hole, propping it up, 
as he thought, quite se- 
curely, with sticks and 
poles which Ham-fat 
passed up to him. 

When Jim had ar- 
ranged the keg and 
drawn out the leaves 
with which he had 
stopped the hole, both 
boys set about gather- 
ing sticks with which 
to make a platform to 
stand upon while get- 
ting out the honey. 

They also placed a 
few live coals in the 
hole at the bottom of 
the tree, and heaped 
piles of leaves and rot- 
ten wood over them to 
make a smoke and 
drive the bees out. 

Bill and T sat and 
watched their mancwu- 
vres, not a little 
amused. Their plans seemed to work very well, 
for the bees began to make the tree hum with their 
buzzing. They were manifestly pouring through 
the knot-hole into the keg. 

Jim now mounted the platform, and swinging ! 
the axe at a lively rate, soon began to lay bare the 
finest and largest store of honey that I had ever 
seen in a tree. 

We had been joking the lads somewhat, not ex- 
pecting that they would find much honey in the 
tree, and we doubted Jim’s ability to manage the 
bees; but everything progressed so nicely up to 
this time that the boys began to laugh at us in turn, 
declaring that they should secure a pack-load of | 
honey, beside a large swarm of bees. 

But they were too confident. The tree contained | 
not only a great amount of honey, but more bees 
than I had ever seen in one swarm, and before 
Jim had half finished chopping away the two or 
three inches of bark and wood which surrounded 
the honey, the keg literally overflowed with bees. | 

Bill and I noticed, too, as we lay upon the ground 
at a safe distance, that the blows of Jim’s axe 
made the keg totter, and that it was likely at any 
moment to come tumbling down upon the heads of 
the two boys, who were standing directly beneath 
it. 

“Say, Jim,” I called out, “your keg is over-full 
ot bees! Hadn’t you better stop chopping and 
take care of them?” 

“No,” said Jim, who evidently distrusted my 
advice. ‘The bees are all right, and I’m going to 
bag the whole nest. Don’t fret!” he added, with a 
sarcastic chuckle. ‘Maybe you think we don’t 
know how to tap a bee-tree. We'll show you.” 

Whack went his axe again, but he had not dealt 
many more blows before down came the keg! 

Luckily for the boys, it was thrown a little to 
one side by its props, and went over the brink of 
the crag. About a pint of the bees fell down upon 
them, however, and landed for the most part on 
Jim’s head. 

They were ina stinging mood, and stung fiercely 
wherever they touched. Jim dropped his axe and 
jumped to the ground, screaming, slapping and 
brushing frantically at the 
back of his shirt. 

Ham-fat fared but little 
better. They made the 
hills echo with their out- 
cries. The hills also echoed 
with Bill’s shouts, but his 
were shouts of laughter. 

It was several seconds 
after the keg went over 
the crag before I heard it 
strike. Then it bounded 
on downward, thumping 
and bouncing, scattering 
the bees right and left. 
We found what there was 
left of the keg a week 
later nearly a quarter of a 
mile from the bee-tree. 

The boys soon shook off 
the bees, but were not 
rid of the smart of their 
stings so readily. Jim 
was half-inclined to give 
it up, but Ham-fat’s tem- 
per was of a more gritty 
sort. Our laughter had 
hurt him more than the bee-stings, and he was 
determined now to have the honey at any cost. 

“Laugh away, if it amuses you!” he shouted to 
us. “Awful tickled, aren’t you? Maybe you 
think we’re going to back out, but that’s just where 
you are mistaken. We'll have that honey. Come 
on, Jim, let’s finish up the business!”’ 

He and Jim then set to work gathering up damp 
brush and rotten wood, so as to create plenty of 
smoke. Piling the wet fuel on the coals of the fire 


about the roots of the oak, a dense smudge was | 


raised, which soon drove away the bees which 
were buzzing about. 

Under cover of the smoke, Jim again mounted 
the platform, and succeeded in cutting away 
enough of the tree to enable him to get at the 
honey. They then cleaved out large blocks of 
comb, and soon filled both the cans. There was 
enough of it, indeed, to have filled several more. 

Jim, whose stings no longer troubled him much, 
was inclined to jeer us. 





like to help eat this honey, wouldn’t you? But 
you won’t get the chance! We’ll pack the. whole 
of it down to the ranch, won’t we, Ham-fat?”’ | 

“Yes, and sell half of it at the store for some 
clothes. Mother won’t want so much honey.” 

They brought up the mule, and set the large’ 
cans, which were about a foot square and eighteen 
inches deep, into the rawhide pockets which hung | 
from each side of the pack-saddle, lashing them | 

firmly in place. | 
While they were tug- | 
. ging at the ropes Bill 
and I noticed that now 
and then a bee was} 
beginning to buzz by | 
again. 
They flew blindly, in | 
the darkness, alight- | 
ing everywhere,crawl- | 
ing rapidly about and | 
stinging, too. | 
The old mule began | 
to get uneasy. He} 
stamped his feet, flap- | 
ped hs long ears, and 
shook himself several 
times. The boys made 
slow p-ogress. 

“Whoa, old mule, 
what’s the matter with | 
you?” cried Jim. 

“It’s he bees coming | 
back f om the keg,” 
Bill whispered to me. 

“Why don’t you hold | 
the mule?” cried Jim; | 
for the animal was | 
now plunging about, | 
and immediately began to kick violently. 

“T can’t hold him, Jim,” panted Ham-fat. “‘Some- | 
thing’s got into him! Ouch!” he cried, slapping at 
the back of his neck. “The pesky bees are at me 
again!”’ 

The bees were no doubt mercilessly at work on 
the mule. Jerking away from Ham-fat, he kicked, 
reared and bucked, as only a mule can, till all the 
fine comb honey was well churned and thrown over 
the sides of the cans. Then, finding that he could 
not rid himself of his tormentors, the brute <ud- 
denly wheeled about, struck into the trail and 
started for camp at a terrific gallop. 

Jim and Ham-fat gave chase, fighting off bees as 
they ran. 

As soon as we recovered from our laughter, Bill | 
and I followed. The mule had left such a trail of | 
honey and bees behind him, that we found it pru- 
dent to keep well to one side. About half a mile 
farther on we overtook the boys, who had sat down 
to nurse their wounds; for the bees had stung 
them pretty badly during this last encounter. 
Neither felt like talking; in spite of all Ham-fat’s 
youthful fortitude, the big tears would gather in 
his eyes—tears he disdained to wipe away, but oc- 
casionally dislodged with an impatient shake of 
his head. 

When we reached the shack the old mule was 
standing by the door, his ears lopped over in front, 
and his head bowed almost to the ground; while, 
from the tips of his ears to the end of his tail— 
pack-saddle, ropes, straps and all—he was a mass 
of dripping honey! 

Not more than a gallon was left in both cans, and 
that was unfit for use. 

It was long past midnight before Bill and I fell 
asleep; and in consequence I was very late astir 
next morning, though Bill went out at five o’clock, 
and took the sheep to graze. I was faintly con- 
scious of his departure, and later on was dimly 
aware that the boys were awake and whispering, 
but I fell asleep again. 

It was almost eight o’clock when I woke at last. 
I was alone in the shack. Where Jim and Ham-fat 
had gone I could not guess. I rose and proceeded 
to get breakfast. 

Bill had shot a deer the previous morning, and 
we had abundance of venison steak on hand. 
After a time Bill came in from the range, and 
when I asked him where were the boys, he said he 
had seen nothing of them. 

“IT guess they felt pretty sore and babyish this 
morning, and have left for the ranch,” said he. 

But as we were sitting down to breakfast the 
boys came in sight along the trail—Jim with a large 
‘an in each hand, and Ham-fat with two buckets 
all heaped full of honey-comb. 

“How’s that!” they cried out, in triumph, setting 
the cans and buckets on the table. “Look at that, 
will you!” 

Their bee-stings had ceased to smart during the 
night, and their courage had revived. We found 
that they had set off at six o’clock, and going back 
to the bee-tree had built a dense smudge, under 
cover of which they had been able to fill both the 
cans and the buckets with the comb. 

“And we haven’t half of it yet!” cried Ham-.fat. 
“The whole trunk of the tree, up above the hole, is 
full of comb. We are going back as soon as we 
get something to eat, and get the rest of it.” 

“Oh, we'll show you yet that we can take care 
of a bee-tree,” added Jim. 

Bill was obliged to return to the sheep; but after 
breakfast all the remaining pails and kettles about 
the camp, to the number of six or seven, were 
mustered, and I went with the boys to the tree. 

But before we had reached it, we heard a deep 
humming sound which was almost a roar. Ap- 
proaching nearer, the air about the oak was seen 
to be actually dark with bees. Attracted probably 
by the odor of the scattered sweets, not only the 
rightful proprietors, but one or more swarms of 
robber bees had come about the tree, and appar- 
ently a terrific battle was raging between them. 

While we stood watching the clouds of insects, 
another would-be robber made his appearance on 





| 


the scene, in the shape of a large bear which sud- | 


denly climbed up into view from over the brink of 
the declivity. 

We had been so loaded down with pails and 
kettles that we had neglected to take a gun—an 
oversight which Ham-fat and Jim lamented in 
| eloquent whispers, as we crouched behind a rock. 





rs. 


If the bees stung him he did not appear to mind it. 

“Let’s all three yell at him together,” said Jim, 
“and see if we can’t scare him off. 
paws into that honey he’ll spoil it!” 

“He may rush at us,” said Ham-fat. 

“No, he won't,” whispered Jim; ‘and if he does, 
we'll run for those little pines back of us here, and 
climb out of his way. All ready now, yell!” 

As our discordant shout burst on the bear’s ears, 
he jumped suddenly aside and, as I now think, 
mistaking the direction from which the sound had 
come, ran directly out toward the rock behind 
which we lay hidden. 

There was no knowing exactly what his intention 


If he gets his 


| was; and if ever three fellows made a rapid move 
|; ment toward three low pines we were the trio, | 


am confident. The creature had no sooner seen or 
scented us, however, than he turned away, and 
made off through the woods. 

“I told you he wouldn’t touch us,” Jim now ex. 
claimed. 

“Then what are you half-way up that pine for?” 
retorted Ham-fat. 

“IT didn’t know but he might run into me by mis- 
take,” muttered Jim. 

Brush and decayed wood were again collected, 
and another immense smudge raised beside the 


| tree; and while I tended it, the boys tore down 


more than enough honey-comb to fill all our dishes, 
and Bill packed about a hundred pounds down to 
his mother next morning. 
MYRON B. GIBSON. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion, 


KOREA AND ITS ARMY. 


The newest country, to us, of the far East is 
Korea. Not many years ago it was practically 
unknown to the civilized world, and it is only nine 
years since Admiral Shufeldt, of the United States 
Navy, acting as ambassador, made our first treaty 
with its King. It was through this treaty that 
Western civilization was first introduced into the 
Hermit Kingdom. Since then embassies have been 
sent from the Korean court to some of the greater 
powers of the world, and two or three years 
ago their strange-looking representatives, clad in 


| bright-colored silk gowns and wearing great horse- 


hair hats on the crowns of their heads, surprised 


| Washington. 


Before this a party of the Korean nobility had 
travelled throughout this country and Europe, and 
since then many noble Koreans have gone abroad 
and brought back new ideas to the King and his 
people. 

Not long ago the King bought a steam launch, 
and he can now sail from his capital to his seaport 
in a few hours on the great river Han. He has 
introduced electric lights into his royal palace, and 
the business of the court, which always takes 
place at night, is done under the rays furnished by 
the inventive genius of Mr. Edison. 





The King is doing all he can to advance his 
people in the new civilization, and in order that he 
may understand what is going on in this new 
world, he takes American and English news- 
papers, and has them translated for him. During 
my visit to his capital, about a year ago, he was 
having a volume of international law translated 
into the Korean. 

A few years ago the King of Korea resolved 
to reorganize his army. Being very friendly with 
the United States, and admiring the Americans 
greatly, he sent ambassadors to Washington to 
select four army oflicers, and promised them large 
salaries if they would come to his capital, start a 

| military school, and make American soldiers out 
of the Koreans. 

The chief of the officers engaged was General 
William McE. Dye, who had served with honor in 
the late Civil War, and who had been employed by 
the Khedive of Egypt in the organization of the 

| Egyptian forces. 

The Korean army, prior to this time, had been 
drilled after the Chinese plan. The only arms used 
were old matchlocks. There were very few cannon, 
and the matchlocks and bows and arrows were the 
principal weapons. The army consisted of about 
eight thousand men, about four thousand of whom 
were at the capital, Seoul. Picked troops were 
kept about the royal palace, and were used to guard 
the body of the King. 

| The uniform of these soldiers consisted of long 
gowns, and the officers were gorgeously apparelled 
in gowns of silk, the sleeves of which were blood- 
red, this color being emblematic of the old fashion 
of wiping bloody swords upon sleeves. Each 
army officer of note wore a great embroidered 
square on his back and breast containing the pic- 
ture of a tiger, whose wide-open jaws.glared at the 
enemy. 

General Dye first attempted to remodel the dress 

| of the common soldier. There is a strong anti- 
| foreign faction in Korea, and he had to work 


| 
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very slowly, as this faction was opposed to any 
change in army matters. He at last got the sleeves 
cut down from their bag-like shape to the width 
of a rather full party-dress sleeve of an American | 
lady, cut off the skirt so that 1t was made into a | 
kind of blouse, and took out four-fifths of the 























At sundown a band of soldiers, with music | 


much like that of the Scotch bagpipe, marches 
| out of the palace and closes the gates of the city, 


which, after this, cannot be opened until the 
morning. At this time the King’s military signal 


| corps springs into life on the mountain-tops about 








cloth which the Korean soldiers had formerly | the city. Watch-fires built upon them tell him, 
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The Korean Army. 


worn in their pantaloons. He did not attempt to 
make them change their hats, but armed them 
with good guns. 

He organized a royal military school, but had | 
as much trouble to induce the young nobles to 
adopt a soldier-like dress as Professor Bunker has 
to get them to study without the assistance of 
their servants. The young noblemen thought 
they would lose caste in changing their costume. 
As they were so high in rank, it was almost im- 
possible to punish them, and the American officers 
have had hard work to make progress. 

The colors used in the new Korean uniform are 
different from those of any of the armies of 
Christendom. The shirt-like waists are of purple 
cotton, faced with red; the hats are black, and 
there is a bright red band about them. The pan- 
taloons are purple, and the feet are swathed in 
great white boots of padded cotton. 

During my stay atthe Korean capital the native 
General-in-Chief invited me to attend a review of 
the troops. I rode ina chair borne by four big- 
hatted Koreans to the drill grounds at the edge of 
the palace, and saw four hundred soldiers go 
through all sorts of evolutions, most of which 
seemed to be those of the gymnasium rather than 
those set down in military tactics. 

The General would give a command, and every 
soldier would lift his leg and hold it at right 
angles to his body until another word brought it 
to the ground again. There was the raising of 
the arm, the throwing out of the fists, and other 
exercises which many school children of the 
United States practise daily. 

There was also some very pretty marching, and 
the men handled their guns with no little skill. 

After the review was over, I accompanied the 
General-in-Chief to an audience with the King, 
and was much amused at the state of this mili- 
tary man. Two servants walked with him, one 
on each side, holding up his arms, and a whole 
retinue went in front with a band of music, 
shouting to the people to clear the road, for the 
great general and the foreign dignitaries were 
coming. 

In battle Korean generals are always accompa- 
nied by their servants. When he rides on horse- 
back, a general has a servant on each side of his 
war-horse to hold him in position, and a third 
stands at the horse’s head to hold the animal 
during the fight, or to lead it to the advance or 
retreat. 

These servants accompanied General Han to 
the gate of the King’s audience hall. They left 
him there, and he walked alone across the yard, 
with his head bent and his sword-hilt toward the 
ground. He walked softly up the steps at the 
left leading into the room in which his Majesty, 
the King of Korea, stood, bent down on all fours, 
and bumped his head before him as a sign of the 
reverence he felt for his King. 

Then, rising, he stood, with his sword uplifted, 
at the right of the King, while my audience took 
place. At the close of it he backed out from the 
King’s presence with bended head, and so con- 
tinued till outside the gate, where he again sprang 
into greatness, and had a whole host of servants 
to do him homage. 

This Oriental formality runs through all ranks 
of the Korean army. It is, says General Dye, 
the ruin of the service. He thinks that Korea 
will never have good soldiers until the officers 
learn military tactics by the same hard knocks 
that our officers do, and until they put themselves 
more on a level with their troops, and work with 
them. 

The soldiers of Korea act as the police of the 
capital. The city of Seoul contains about three 
hundred thousand people, most of whom live in 
one-story thatched huts. A great wall runs around 
the city, climbing the mountains and crossing the 
valleys which surround it, and this wall has a 
uumber of gates. 


by means of an elaborate code, whether there is | 
trouble or peace in the different parts of his 


| realm. 


This system of watch-fires acts as a sort of 
telegraph line, reaching from the capital to the 
remotest districts, and at this hour every night | 
fire after fire appears on the hill-tops throughout 


Korea. FRANK G. CARPENTER. 
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For the Companion. 
MAY-DAY MEMORY 
A thousand scenes of joy we may forget, 
But one in pearls of memory is se 
bt Ly woods, the brook, the’ sparkling sk sky, 


n first, with childish heart apn h 
we. e plucked ‘the May-flower and the violet. 


FRANCES L. MACE. 
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AUSTRALIA. 


An event of great interest and importance has 
recently taken place in the Australian colonies of 
Great Britain. They have resolved to become a 
practically independent nation, and to construct 
a federal union of States, like those collected | 
under our own general government. ; | 

The movement to bring the Australian colonies | 
together in a federal bond began eight years ago. | 
Its first result was the formation of a ‘Federal | 
Council,"’ in 1885; but this Federal Council had | 
but very limited powers. It comprised two mem- 
bers from each self-governing colony, and one 
from each ‘“‘Crown”’ colony. 

To it the crown and the colonies delegated cer- 
tain authority; but it could not bind the action 
of any colony without its consent. It was, in 
short, something like our own early Confederation, 
before the Constitution was adopted. The tie it 
created between the colonies was but a loose one. 

But during last March a Convention, consist- 
ing of delegates from the colonies of New South 
Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South and West 
Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand, sat at 
Sydney, and adopted a constitution for a closer 
federal union, and in this constitution it took 
many features of that of the United States. 

When this constitution shall have received the 
assent of each of the colonies, it will be sent for 
approval tothe Imperial Parliament at London; 
and if it is also approved by that body, the new 
Commonwealth will have been fully established. 

The very name selected for their new union by 
the Australians is significant. They did not 
choose the word ‘‘Dominion,’’ which was adopted 
by the Canadians. The consolidated government 
will be known as the ‘Australian Common- 
wealth,’”’ a phrase which suggests to Englishmen 
not the British Empire, but the era of Cromwell, 
when England had no king. 

The taking of this name indicates that the 
Australians intend to assert a somewhat larger 
degree of independence than that enjoyed by 
Canada. 

The main features of the new Federal Consti- 
tution of Australia are as follows: The Governor- 
General of the Commonwealth is still to be 
appointed by the crown, and will be endowed 
with the power of veto. He will be the only 
official in Australia appointed by the home gov- 
ernment. 

The Parliament will comprise two houses, called 
the Senate and the House of Representatives. The 
senators will be chosen for terms of six years; 
half retiring every three years. Each colony 
will be entitled to eight senators, and will thus be 
equally represented in the upyer house. | 

The House of Representatives will be chosen | 
for a term of three years, instead of two, as with 
us. Its members will be apportioned according 
to population. 

The Parliament thus formed will have powers 
very similar to those of our own Congress. It 





| 











will deal with the customs and federal taxation; 


will legislate on the army and navy, on banking, 
the census, immigration, patents, weights and 
measures, bankruptcy, marriage and divorce. It 
will have control of the postal and telegraphic 
systems of the colonies; and power to legislate on 
any subject committed to it by one of the States, 
its acts in this case, however, applying only to 
that State. 

All money bills must originate in the lower 
house. The Senate may approve or reject, but 
may not amend such bills. 

The executive power, under the Governor-Gen- 
eral, will be exercised by a cabinet of seven min- 
isters, chosen from the Senate or House; and 
these ministers, as in England, will be responsible 
to the houses for all executive acts and policy. 

A Supreme Court of appeal is created, which 
will be the final resort in all cases, except where 
the crown desires a revision of its judgment by 
the Privy Council in London. 

The Constitution, moreover, provides that a 
uniform tariff as regards the rest of the world 
shall be established for the Australian Common- 
wealth; and that absolute free trade shall exist 
between the several States. 

Thus comes into being a new and great nation 
of English-speaking people at the Antipodes. 
The success of the scheme of Federal Union can 
scarcely be doubted; nor is it unlikely that the 
new Commonwealth will, in the near future, com- 
pletely sever itself from Great Britain. 


_————oe——— 





before has visited, and into contact with people of 
whom before he has only heard. But whether he 
is visiting new or familiar scenes, he brings him- 
self before the people, who, with characteristic 
good-nature, receive and honor him as the first 
officer of the Republic. 

By such means the asperities of politics are 
softened, and the people, young and old, are taught 
to respect and reverence the government, when 
they learn how to treat with distinction the man 
whom perhaps they are eager to drive from office, 
because for the moment he represents the majesty 
of the nation. 

—_——_—+oo—___—_——_ 


UNWISE CASTE FEELING. 


At the great convention of workingwomen held 
in New York last fall, domestic servants, shop-girls, 
artists, teachers, the daughters of millionnaires 
and bishops, authors and seamstresses sat side by 
side, and eagerly discussed the practical and char- 
itable schemes brought before them. 

At some of the houses of what is called the ex- 
clusive class in New York and Philadelphia, reg- 
ular meetings of women have been held during the 
past winter, in which the uneducated and the 
poorest in purse were welcome guests, provided 
they could bring warm sympathy, or experience, 
or good sense to aid in the reformatory work for 
children, which was being pushed forward. 

At one of these gatherings a girl who was a 
tailoress rose when the meetings were about to 
close, and said, “I have been cured of some mis- 
takes by coming here. 1 thought we were the 
laboring class, and that all rich women spent their 





THE OLD FARM-HOUSE. 
Deserted now its windows blank 
Stare at the passer-by, 
And weeds and grasses, stale and rank, 
In wind-swept chaos lie. 
No more from pastures green, at night 
To farmyard come the 
Nor homeward come with hearts so light, 
The boys of “auld lang syne. 


Boston Transcript. _w. M. Rogers. 
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THE PRESIDENTS JOURNEY 


The President took advantage of the long re- 
cess of Congress and the comparative lightness 
of public duties to make a journey to the far 
South and West. 

He set out from Washington on the l4th of 
April, accompanied by a distinguished party, and 
proceeded in a southwesterly course as far as 
the Mexican boundary of Texas, and ‘thence by 
the southern route to California. His intention 
is to return in May by another route, so that, in 
the course of his journey, he will have passed 
through most of the States and Territories of 
the West. 

The journey was made in a palace. No sover- 


eign, however great his love of luxury or how- 


ever lavish in his expenditure, ever set forth 
on his travels under conditions of such comfort 
and such provision for his daily wants. 

Yet vastly greater sums have been expended 
frequently for vastly inferior accommodations. 
A hundred years ago money could not buy as 
much ease for a journey of fifty miles, as a dollar 
or two and a seat in an ordinary railroad car will 
procure to-day. 

The train in which the President made his 
journey was constructed especially for the occa- 
sion. It is spacious and sumptuous, and is so 
fully provided with everything that is necessary 
for the comfort of the travellers that, except for 
the slight motion of the cars, they are as much at 
their ease as they would be in their own homes. 

One hundred years ago, in 1791, the President 
of that day, the great Washington, made a jour- 
ney to what was then the extreme South, namely, 
to Georgia. The undertaking was a greater one 
than is Mr. Harrison’s trip to the Pacific coast. 
The time occupied was longer. Bad roads anda 
jolting carriage made it impossible to cover much 
more than fifty miles a day without great physi- 
cal discomfort. 

The example set by Washington has been fol- 
lowed by many of the Presidents who have vis- 
ited distant parts of the country in state. Some 
of these journeys have become historic, notably 
the protracted tour of Mr. Monroe, and Mr. 
Johnson’s speech-making trip, which is known 
as his “‘swinging around the circle.’”’ 

It will have been noticed by many of our read- 
ers that while Mr. Harrison went as far as El 
Paso, in Texas, he did not cross the line into 
Mexico. This is in accordance with a tradition 
that the President should not leave the country 
during his term of office. When President Grant 
visited Maine, on the occasion of the opening of 
the railroad to Saint John, New Brunswick, he 
went to the border of the State, but did not cross 
it. 

Another tradition which should never be vio- 
lated, and which has been transgressed on very 
few occasions, is that the President should avoid 
carefully party questions in any speeches that he 
may make when on his travels. 

The President is greeted everywhere by men of 
all shades of politics, as the official head of the 
government; and it is due to those who pay him 
their respects, while differing from him on public 
questions, that nothing be said to offend them. 
President Harrison observed strictly this tradition 
also, and devoted his speeches to helpful hints as 
to the best means of securing prosperity for the 
section he was visiting. 

Such journeys as this of the Preside 
useful in many ways. 


time in dressing and lolling in carriages. I sew 
eight hours, and then I’m done for the day. But 
as for Miss Blank,”—naming a prominent society 
leader who was one of the chief promoters of the 
Convention,—‘“ther work, it seems to me, is never 
done! I have just found out that brain work is as 
hard and tiring as hand work, and that there are 


| other kinds of hard labor in the world than that of 


earning your living in the factory or in the work- 
shop.” 
King Leopold of Belgium, in a speech made not 


| long ago to the Workmen’s Council of Industry, 


nt are} 


impressed his hearers by saying, ‘“‘Workingmen in 
this country are wrong in considering themselves 
a separate caste. The heads of departments have 
great labor to perform. I myself am not an idle 
man. In different grades we are all Belgians, and 
all of us are workmen.” 

Great danger lies before this country in the 
formation of castes, and the prejudices which 
exist between the rich and the poor. Much of this 
might be averted if each class of workmen would 
learn to appreciate and respect the labor of other 
classes, provided that labor conduces to the general 
good. 

The statesman who directs the machinery of a 
branch of the government; the editor who furnishes 
| thousands of readers with both facts and opinions; 
the clerk who bends over the desk all day; the 
woman who superintends asylums and hospitals; 
the mason, the tailor, the carpenter and the cook— 
all are laborers together. The labor of the muscles 
is not more useful to humanity nor exhausting to 
vitality than the labor of the brain. 

These are platitudes, but platitudes which are apt 
to be forgotten. Safety to the Republic can only 
come from our unitedly working together, and in 
honoring each other’s work. 


2 
> 





HUNTING FOR HANDLES. 


An intimate friend of a merchant who had just 
lost his property called to express his sympathy, 
and found the family much depressed, with the 
exception of the youngest son, who appeared as 
cheerful as usual. 

“How happens it, Bob,” the visitor inquired, 
“that your face isn’t so long as the rest of the 
family?” 

“I suppose,’ Bob returned, “that I have been so 
busy hunting handles that I haven’t had time to 
pull it down.” 

“Explain yourself,’’ demanded the visitor, laugh. 
ng. 

“This is all,” said the courageous Bob. “When 
1 was a little shaver, my grandfather used to have 
a carpenter’s bench in his woodshed, and one day 
he sent me for a particular tool, and I brought it to 
him without the handle. ‘What good is that?’ he 
cried. ‘Are you a fool, Bob?’ Then I was mad, 
and cried back, ‘There isn’t any handle to anything 
there!’ He seized me by the arm and said, ‘Bob, 
remember one thing: there’s always a handle to 
everything! Go hunt the handle !’ 

“My grandfather was a man who knew what he 
was talking about; if he said there’s a handle to 
everything, then, sure asa gun, there’s a handle 
to our affairs now, and I mean to find it!” 

No virtue is more easily imparted than that of 
courage, and it is needless to add that the whole 
family set about “hunting for handles’ —and 
found them. 


~ 
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NORWEGIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


Some of our school-boys have opportunities to 
learn history without taking much trouble about 
it. Ina large school in some of the Western cities 
there may be pupils of a dozen nationalities: Ital 
ian, Spanish, Swedish, Norwegian, French, Ger 
man, Hebrew, Irish, Finnish, Russian, and each of 
these has its own national days, as we have ours 
on the Fourth of July and the Twenty-second of 
February. An American boy of inquiring mind 
will naturally want to know what those national 
days are, and what they commemorate. 

Suppose we take the Seventeenth of May for an 
example, when all the Norwegian children like to 
be absent and have a good time somewhere. This 
is the national holiday of the Norwegian people. 
What happened on that day that the people of 
Norway should hold it in such honor? 

A well-informed Norwegian 





boy will answer 


Sometimes they bring the | that on May 17, 1814, the people of Norway “de 


Chief Magistrate into regions which he never | clared their independence.” During the Bonaparte 
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wars an attempt was made to unite Norway and 
Sweden on terms that would have been degrading 
to Norway, reducing her to the rank of a subject 
province. The people rose against this threatened 
indignity, and “declared their independence.” 

It happened that the King of Sweden was Ber- 
nadotte, one of the Bonaparte marshals, a man of 
much ability and some real insight into the nature 
of things. He proposed to Norway a kind of union 
that she could accept without loss of self-respect; 
a union under one king, indeed, but also under 
one constitution, each State being sovereign within 
itself, and each governing itself in all matters 
local and domestic. 

This constitution expressly declared that Norway 
should remain forever “free, independent, indivis- 
ible and inalienable.”” The union was, in fact, an 
application of the Federal or Home-Rule principle. 

This constitution was adopted November 4, 1814, 
but the day celebrated and beloved by Norwegians 
is May Seventeenth, when they declared that they 
would not be joined to Sweden except in an equal 
and honorable union. 


DARWIN’S ENTHUSIASM. 


In the summer of 1860, Darwin, then fifty-one 
years old, was “idling and resting,” as he says, at 
the house of his sister-in-law. Two species of 
Drosera or sundew—plants which are common in 
Eastern North America—were abundant in the 
neighborhood, and he noticed that many insects 
seemed to have been entrapped by the leaves. 

This observation led him to make some experi- 
ments, and as he wrote to Dr. Asa Gray, the em- 
inent botanist, he soon became “infinitely amused” 
at his results. 

In the following November he wrote to Sir J. D. 
Hooker, ‘I have been working like a madman at 
Drosera;” and in a letter to Sir Charles Lyell, a 
few days later, he says, “I will and must finish my 
Drosera manuscript, which will take me a week, 
for at present I care more about Drosera than the 
origin of all the species in the world.” 

But the manuscript was kept for fifteen years, 
and finally brought out in 1875. 

Meanwhile, he had written and published his 
work on “The Expression of the Emotions in Man 
and Animals,” but had not forgotten his “beloved 
Drosera.” “It isa wonderful plant,” he writes to 
Doctor Gray, “‘or rather a most sagacious animal. 
I will stick up for Drosera to the day of my death.” 

It was enthusiasm of this kind, held in check by 
sound judgment, which made Darwin so bril- 
liantly successful as a scientific experimenter. In 
1862 we find him deep in the study of different 
forms of flowers on plants of the game species, 
and writing, as usual, to Doctor Gray. 

“1 am almost stark staring mad over Lythrum,” 
he says. “It has just flashed on me that you might 
have Lythrum in North America, and I have looked 
to your Manual. For the love of heaven have a 
look at some of your species, and if you can get 
me seed, do. I want much to try species with few 
stamens. Seed! Seed! Seed! 1 should rather like 
seed of Mitchella. But, O Lythrum! Your utterly 
mad friend, C. Darwin.” 

Work done in such a spirit as this is more enjoy- 
able than anything which goes by the name of 
sport. 

——— +r — 


RICH MEN OF THE FUTURE. 


A leather merchant, not generally known to be a 
wealthy man, died some months ago in New York. 
A lawsuit arose from his will, which distributed 
great legacies among a score of colleges. The 
suit was compromised, and the legacies will be 
paid. Out of the estate of this unknown million- 
naire nearly four million dollars will be given to 
thirty-five colleges; half a million more will be 
divided between several hospitals. 

It is impossible to estimate the good to students 
and the sick that these bequests ensure for years 
and years to come. There is no doubt, however, 
that in general a rich man’s money had better be 
given away before his death than after it. 

Many years may pass between the making of a 
fortune and the carrying out of the maker’s will. 
Besides this useless delay there is the danger that 
bequests will be diverted from their intended 
purpose. While a man is alive, he can see that 
his money is spent as he wishes. After his death 
there is no telling what legal contentions and un- 
foreseen difficulties may bring about. 

Money in itself is worth nothing. Its only value 
lies in what one can do with it. Many young peo. 
ple are going to make fortunes within the next 
seneration or two. If they will devote a share of 
their wealth, while they can still control it, to the 
wise, generous service of their fellow-men, the 
value of money will be realized as never before. 


— +o, 
A CHURCH CAR. 


The school-on-wheels, or railway car fitted up 
With school apparatus and provided with a teacher, 
which the Russian Government some time since 
sent out upon the line of the new railway in Tur- 
kestan, has a worthy imitator in the church car 
how running upon the railways in North Dakota. 

Bishop Walker, of the Episcopal diocese of 
North Dakota, having long experienced the need 
of places where he could conduct religious worship 
in new railroad towns, resolved to have a railroad 
car fitted up as a church oc chapel, which could be 
hauled from place to place as needed. 

By the aid of friends in his own diocese and in 
other parts of the country, Bishop Walker has been 
enabled to provide himself with such a travelling 
place of worship. His new car is marked “Church 
of the Advent” in one place, and “Cathedral Car 
of North Dakota” in another. Externally it is not 
unlike an ordinary palace car, but has a projection 
upon each side simulating that of the transept of a 
church. 

Within, the car is providea with a double row of 
chairs, seventy-five in number, with pointed backs, 
on each side of the aisle. At the end is a raised 
altar, and in the rear corner a small organ. 

There is also a room in which the bishop puts on 








his robes and sleeps at night. He is his own or- 
ganist and his own porter, and takes with him no 
assistant. 
The car is now upon its rounds, and has been 
filled many times with worshipping congregations. | 
The idea has been acted upon by missionaries of | 
other denominations, and the travelling church bids | 
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fair to do a great work in carrying religion to the | Having done more business in Electric 


pioneers of the Western country. 
——_——@er—_—__——_ 
GRANT AND SHERMAN. 


Like most silent men, General Grant was little | 
given to witticisms. A writer in the Chicago | 
Tribune relates an anecdote, however, which shows | 
that he was not without ability to say bright things 
on occasion. Grant and Sherman were discussing 
the plans of a campaign, when a third general, a 
brigadier, entered the tent—a good soldier, but 
notorious for his carelessness as to his personal 
appearance. 

The brigadier finished his errand and went out. 
General Grant pulled upon his cigar for a few | 
minutes in silence, and then said : 

“Sherman, | wonder whom that man gets to wear 
his shirts the first week.” 

Grant and Sherman were diametrically opposite 
in temperament, but each believed fully in the 


other, and their mutual confidence and affection | 


were never disturbed by any of the petty jealousies 
so distressingly common among army Officers. 
During the siege of Vicksburg Grant announced 
his determination to move to a point below the 
town. 


All the generals vigorously opposed the | 


plan, and Sherman in particular gave it as his de- | 


cided opinion that the movement would be fatal. 

Grant had studied the situation thoroughly, and 
was not to be shaken in his resolve. At last’ Sher- 
man drew up a formal protest, explained its con- 
tents to Grant, and asked him if he had any ob- 
jections to sending it to General Halleck. 

“Certainly not,” replied the man of few words. 

Grant’s bold scheme was successful, as all the 
world knows, and after the capitulation ‘of the city, 
he said to Sherman: 

“You remember that protest you wished me to 
have sent to the War Department?” 

“Yes,” answered Sherman. 

“Well, here it is. I = it in my pocket. I thought 
any time would do. I'll send it now, or you may 
have it, just as you wish.” 

Sherman took it. Grant never referred to the 
matter again, and the circumstance was given 
publicity by Sherman himself. 


—_—_—<or—__—_ 
MORE THAN READY. 


“The successful canvasser,”’ once said a business 
man, “is the one who can persuade you to buy 
what you don’t want.’’ Few persons of refined 
feeling would care to undertake the business under 








those circumstances, but even they could scarcely | 


help being amused by some instances of persist- | 


ence in agents. 
A “summer boarder” 


was one day sitting on the | 


farm-house steps, when a vender of patent medi- | 


cines appeared, and began to advertise his wares. 

“Good for toothache, rheumatism, gout, ague,”’ 
be said rapidly, displaying a bottle. “Got rheu- 
matism now, haven’t ye? I could tell that the 
minute I set eyes on ye. 

“Never had a twinge in my life,” 

“Subjec t to headache?’ 

‘No. 

“Teeth trouble ye?” 

“Never. 

So the conversation went on, from nostrums to 
liquids for as purposes, and still nothing 
was sold. After half an hour’s steady effort, the 
agent slowly packed up his wares and sadly pre- 
Es to depart. As he was about to go, a neigh- 

or apes oached, bringing the morning’s mail, and 
called out, triumphantly : 

“T’ve got two magazines, and there’s a story by 
you in each!” 

The agent threw open his bag with a lightning- 
like gesture. He seized a bottle from its contents, 
and proffered it imploringly. 

“Why didn’t you tell me you was a writer?” 
cried he. “Twenty-five cents a bottle! Best thing 
on earth for writer’s cramp!” 

He had conquered; the nostrum was bought, 
though only to be tossed over the orchard wall. 


said the victim. 


Gene 
TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Taverner, of the Boston Post, makes a suggestion 
which may be commended, with some grains of 
allowance, to all contributors to The Companion. 
“I doubt,” he says, “if Shakespeare himself would 
have furnished good ‘copy’ if he had attempted to 
put down his plays with a pencil and a pad,” and 
he continues: 


The late Philip Welch, who flooded all the comic 
papers and some of the serious ones with the most 
original, the most concise and pointed pesecraphs, 
wrote each one—they were always short—in the 
middle of a sheet of good, thick note-paper. 

Thus he secured two advantages. Having a sheet 
of paper for each joke, he was under no tempta- 
tion to lengthen his witticism to suit the page; and 
the nature of his material, such as one would use 
for an invitation to an evenin party, naturally led 
him to be concise and finished—to have a beautiful 
bon mot in the exact middle of a beautiful expanse 
of white. 

1 will only add that I make these observations 
chiefly for the benefit of my friend, Penloper, 
whose comparative failure asa humorist I attribute 
to his use of cheap yellow paper and an ill-sharp- 
ened pencil. 

———_+or—__—_- 


AS A PRIVATE INDIVIDUAL. 


In the popular estimation of Russia, Tolstoi is 
almost a mightier man than “our father, the Czar.” 
An exceptional personage to every one, he is in 
his own land a saint and deliverer. One of the 
authors of “The Czar and His People” gives the 
following instance of his independence of thought 
and action: 

General Loris Melikoff had been given such 
unbounded power to act against the Nihilists that, 
4 he said, he was virtually created vice-emperor. 

He discovered, in the course of his official investi- 
gations, that one of the ss Nihilist chiefs was 





in the habit of visiting Tolstoi, and one day Meli- | 
koff himself went out to the’ novelist’s country- 
house. Before the visitor had announced himself, | 
Tolstoi recognized him, and said: 

“You are Loris Melikoff. Do you come to see | 
me officially or as a private man? If you come 
officially, here are my keys. Seare h, open every- 
thing. You are free to do so.’ 

“T do not come officially,” replied Melikoff. 

“Very good,” answered Tolstoi, and calling t 


man out of the house!” 
The order was obeyed to the letter, and Melikoff 
dared not seek redress. 
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For the Companion. 


MEDICINE AS A PROFESSION. 
By Sir Morell Mackenzie, M.D. 


FAME.—Third Paper. 


‘“‘Thought, I say, is always thought,”’ said Car- 
lyle. ‘‘No great man lives in vain. The history 
of the world is but the biography of great men.” 

Every young man who enters a profession 
from choice has hopes and aspirations which 
lead him to strive after some ideal, either vague 
or clearly defined in his mind. Every French 
recruit is said to have the marshal’s ddéton in his 
knapsack, and the office of president is open to 
every native male citizen of the United States. 

The medical profession has its heroes, too, 
whose deeds may well inspire the young student 
with a desire to imitate them, and their fame has 
been gained exclusively by the benefits they have 
conferred on humanity, which cannot be invari- 
ably maintained of the successful general or 
statesman. 

There have been doctors of renown who have 
actively and intentionally followed the professions 
both of killing and of curing, like Podaleirius and 
Machaon, the “two excellent physicians, both 
sons of Asculapius,’”’ who came to Troy with 
“thirty hollow ships,’* and fought as bravely as 
the rest at the head of their clan. 

Their double worth as fighters and physicians 
was fully realized by their companions in arms; 
for Homer tells us, in the Eleventh Book of the 
lliad, that when Machaon was wounded in the 
shoulder by Paris, as he was checking the ad- 
vance of Hector, Idomeneus begged Nestor to 
carry the wounded hero out of the battle in his 
chariot; for, he said, 

“worth many a life is his, 

The skilful leech, who knows, with practis’d hand, 

T’ extract the shaft, and healing drugs apply.” 

But, though it is no longer part of an army 
surgeon’s duty to inflict wounds on the enemy, as 
well as to heal the wounds of his friends, he has 
yet plenty of opportunity for showing as much 
heroism as the soldier. In the war of 1877, be- 
tween the Russians and the Turks, an English 
ambulance was working in company with the 
Russian, at a small village called Trnjané, on the 
afternoon of September First. About half-past 
six word came that the Turks were surrounding 
the village, and a general retreat was sounded. 

At this moment, two young English surgeons, 
Mr. Hare and Mr. Sandwith, were preparing to 
amputate the thigh of a wounded soldier. <A cry 
arose that the Bashibazouks were surrounding 
the village, and the panic became universal. 
Colonel Georgewitch galloped up to the two sur- 
geons, shouting: ‘Retreat, gentlemen !’’ but they 
went on with their operation as calmly as if they 
had been in an operating theatre, and when they 
had finished, the patient was conveyed in a cart 
to a position of safety, while the young men left 
the village on foot, half an hour before it was 
sacked and burnt by the Bashibazouks. 

The excitement of war is said often to generate 
courage, even in the blood of men not constitu- 
tionally brave; so that grave risks deliberately 
run amid the methodica! and prosaic surround- 
ings of the hospital are, perhaps, greater proofs 
of a heroic nature than the instance given above. 

There have been many instances where doctors 
have followed the example of the before-men- 
tioned medical hero, Machaon, who sucked the 
blood from the arrow-wound of Menelaus; and 
the case of Dr. Samuel Rabbeth, one of the most 
recent of these, is still remembered by those in 
England who read their daily papers. 

In October, 1884, Doctor Rabbeth was treating 
a child for diphtheria, in the Royal Free Hospital, 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, and was obliged to 
perform the operation of tracheotomy to prevent 
suffocation. In spite of the operation the breath- 
ing was not relieved, and Doctor Rabbeth, in 
order to save the child from immediate danger of 
death by asphyxia, and fully conscious of the 
risk he ran, sucked the tracheotomy tube, and 
cleared it of the obstructing membrane. 

The child was not saved, and the doctor was 
lost; for ten days afterward he died of the diph- 
theria, caught through his heroic act. 





which was to contradict the teaching and confute 
the theories of men whom he honored and re- 
spected. 

Unlike many reformers, who are delighted at 
the chance to expose the errors of their predeces- 
sors,—as if the finding out the fault of another of 
itself added lustre to their own fame,—Harvey 
had all the humility of a really great mind, which, 
while it must believe and proclaim the incontes- 
table truths it has discovered, has yet a reverence 
for other great minds whose researches did not 
bring them quite so far on the road of know- 
ledge. 

Harvey was conscious that the publication of so 
epoch-making a discovery would rouse a storm 
of indignation and opposition. ‘“What remains 
to be said . . . . is of so novel and unheard of a 
character,’’ he says, ‘that I- not only fear injury 
to myself from the envy of a few, but I tremble 
lest I make mankind at large my enemies. So 
much doth wont and custom, that become as 
another nature, and doctrine once sown that hath 

struck deep root, and respect for antiquity influ- | 
ence all men. Still the die is cast, and my trust 
is in the love of truth, and the candor that inheres 
in cultivated minds.” 

Alas for the upright, simple man who trusts in 
the power of truth and candor to overcome the 
“envy, hatred and malice and all uncharitable- 
ness” that also exist, at times, in cultivated 
minds! Harvey’s biographer, Aubrey, says: 
‘After his book on the circulation of the blood 
came out, he fell mightily in his practice. It was 
believed by the vulgar that he was crack-brained, 
and all the physicians were against him.” 

Tardy recognition of Harvey’s merits came a 
few years before his death, but he declined the 
honors offered by the College of Physicians after 
he had presented that body with a handsome gift, 
and died in 1657, leaving to the world an example 
‘sof a noble independence of mind, prepared to 

follow the truth at all hazards, while yet imbued | 





teachers.”” 

A greater hero even than Harvey was Edward 
Jenner. For nearly thirty years he quietly, pa- 
tiently and perseveringly pursued his investiga- 
tions in the little town of Berkeley, in Glouces- 
tershire, and its neighborhood, making constant 
experiments in vaccination, often baffled, but 
never daunted; and when at length he gave his 
great discovery to the world, he was abused and 
vilified by his colleagues to an extent almost un- 
heard of in the history of medicine. 

But in spite of the opposition of the medical 
faculty, headed by the venerable College of Phy- 
sicians, vaccination was rapidly adopted all over 
the civilized world, America being, as is so often 
the case, the first to recognize the value of the 
discovery. 

It was made known by Doctor Waterhouse in 
an article published on March Twelfth, 1799, ina 
Boston newspaper, the Columbian Centinel, enti- 
tled ‘Something Curious in the Medical Line ;’’ 
and at a meeting of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, presided over by John Adams, 
President of the United States, the subject was 
attentively considered, and a resolution was 
adopted that vaccine matter should at once 
be procured from England. 

The well-known surgeon, Mr. Cline, 
who was friendly to Jenner, and rec- 
ognized the value of his discovery, 
wrote and told him he ought at once 

to leave the country and set up in 
London and make ten thousand 
pounds a year. But Jenner loved 
science for its own sake, and not for 
what it would bring in; and he 
thought with Ruskin “that the things 

to be desired for man in a healthy 
state are that he should not see dreams 

but realities; that he should not de- 
stroy life, but save it; and that he 
should not be rich but content.” 

His reply to his friend is character- 

istic : ‘‘Shall I, who, even in the morn- 
ing of my days, sought the lowly and 
sequestered paths of life, the valley 
and not the mountain; shall I, now 
my evening is fast approaching, hold 
myself up as an object for fortune 
and fame? Admitting it as a certainty 
that I obtain both, what stock should 
I add to my little store of happiness ? 
My fortune, with what flows in from 
my profession, is sufficient to gratify 
my wishes. And as for fame, what 
is it? A gilded butt, forever pierced 
by the arrows of malignancy.” 

Further on in the letter he expresses his fears 
lest his discovery should suffer through being ap- 
plied by incompgtent persons, and this, unfortu- 
nately, did afterwards happen. He did not es- 


». 
Wi 


Harvey sat under a hedge during the battle of | cape calumny by remaining in retirement. But 


Edgehill, calmly reading his book, till a bullet 
from a great gun grazed the ground near him and 
suggested that he had better move a little further 
off if he did not wish his circulation to be stopped. 
Hé did not, in these circumstances, give evidence 
of courage so much as of an absorption in the 
theme that interested him so great as to render 
him perfectly oblivious to what was going on 
around him. 

But Harvey was a hero in another way. He 
arrived at his great discovery of the circulation of 
the blood, after many years of patient toil and 
careful investigation; but it was long before he 


‘noble devotion to the cause of humanity, have 


from multiplying instances of men in the medical | 
profession as heroic as any soldier who ever led a | 
forlorn hope or mounted first in a breach. | 

‘‘At bottom,” said Carlyle, ‘the great man, as 
he comes from the hand of nature, 1s ever the 
same kind of thing. . . . True, there are apti- 
tudes of nature too. Nature does not make all 
great men in the self-same mould. Varieties of 
aptitude doubtless; but infinitely more of circum- 
stance; and far oftenest it is the latter only that 
are looked to.” 

Had Jenner lived in the dim ages of which 
Homer wrote, he would have come down to pos- | 
terity as a mythical hero half-divine, who had | 
overthrown and slain some terrible, all-devouring | 
monster. Had circumstances made him a modern 
general or admiral who had been instrumental in 
killing many thousands of his fellow-creatures, 
he would probably have been rewarded with a 
peerage and a fortune by his grateful country. 

But he, and such as he, who spend their lives in 





their names graven in brass; for 


“Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 
Nor in the glistering foi 

t off to the world, nor in broad rumor lies, 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove ; 
As he pronounces lastly on eac . 
Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed.” 


2 
or 





For the Companion. 


THE BIG HORN CANON. 
By Gen. James S. Brisbin. 


So little undiscovered territory is left in the 
United States, that he who can plant his foot on a 
spot where the foot of civilized man never trod 
before, achieves a victory of which he may well 
be proud. With the exception of a few inacces- 
sible mountain peaks, some portions of Alaska, 
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know of no 
land in the 
United States 
that has not been 

well explored. 

Though the Big Horn Cafion is located within 
sixty miles of Fort Custer, in Montana, where I 
am writing, I can find no one who has ever been 
through it. Some men have been in it, but did 
not stay long, and only a few have traversed it for 


|long disuse. 





could make up his mind to publish the treatise 


truth is mighty and will prevail, though it some- | as much as twenty miles. 


times takes a very long time about it, and Jenner| The only man I ever met on these plains who 
may, perhaps, be considered more fortunate than | could give a good account of the great cafion was 
many, in that he lived to see his discovery wel-| Lieutenant George P. Belden, the celebrated trap- 
comed as a blessing all over the world. ‘Pro-| per, guide and scout, who died some years ago. 
nounce meditatively the name of Jenner,’’ said| Even old and thoroughly travelled scouts and 
Coleridge, ‘‘and ask, what might we not hope, | hunters have had to acknowledge that they knew 
what need we deem unattainable, if all the time, | nothing about the Big Horn Cafion. 

the effort and the skill which we waste in making! Belden often told me about it, and said he had 
ourselves miserable through vice or error, and| been from its mouth to the top, and once had 
vicious through misery, were embodied and mar- | spent a portion of the winter beneath the friendly 
shalled to a systematic war against the existing | shelter of its mighty walls. Belden left some 
evils of nature.”” | notes in a book giving a partial account of the 

Limited space, not want of material, hinders me | “sunken plain,” as he called it. 


‘“We had been toiling up, up, all day long,’’ says 
Belden in these notes, ‘‘and at night looked far 
back and below us to the Chetish or Wolf Moun- 
tains. They were to the north, and fully forty 
miles distant. They loomed up from the plain, 
low, broad, black and flat, and we could see that 
they had no connection at any point with the 
giant Big Horn Range. West of us was the Big 
Horn Valley proper. 

‘‘Wishing to strike the Big Horn Cafion at its 
mouth and go up it to its head, I told our Indian 
guide so to lead as to bring us to the cafion at 
its junction with the river. 

“Early the next morning we set out nearly 
due westward. Our Indian guide, although a 
Crow, and born in the country, had great diffi- 
culty in locating the cafion, so broken and uneven 
was the land. At last he pointed to some pines 
on a distant hilltop, and, calling out ‘There! 
there!’ rode smartly forward. 

“At the foot of the mountain below the pines 
we found an old trail, almost obliterated from 
Taking this, the guide galloped 
swiftly forward. 

“In about an hour he stopped on the brink of a 
deep ravine, and told us that this was the gre it 
cafion. Dismounting, and going forward on 
foot, I looked over wall rock hundreds of feet 
high. The Indian said that a mile below was a 
trail leading down into the cafion, and that we 
could descend if we wished. «He said it was 
twenty miles or more to the mouth of the cafion, 
and the descent was more difficult there than by 
the trail just below us. 

“T told him to go ahead, and we would enter 
the valley at once. 

“After rolling, jerking, sliding and tumbling, 
as it were, down the side of the cafion for fully 
five minutes, we suddenly found ourselves in a 
little valley, from which the light was almost ex- 
cluded by the black walls of rock. 

“There was a bright streak of sunshine along 


with a profound respect for the authority of his | the Colorado Cafion and the Big Horn Cajon, I | the centre of the valley, and a stream rippled by. 


The tall pines sighed mourn- 
fully in the light breeze. 
Not even the tops of the tall- 
est trees ascended as high as 
the top of the cafion. They 
were extremely tall, for they 
had been sheltered from the 
storms that had twisted and 
dwarfed their less fortunate 
neighbors on the prairie 
above. 

“The little stream was 
filled with mountain trout. 
They were of the mountain 
brook species, and we could 
see their golden bars flash 
as they darted through the 
crystal waters. 

“Up the stream was a 
herd of a dozen elk, and 
below, almost within rifle 
shot, two black-tailed deer 
> - browsed. There were many 

a kinds of birds, and the caw- 
ing of hundreds of crows 
could be heard up the stream 
where the timber was thick- 
est. 

‘““When the sounds of the 
birds, the brook and the 
trees ceised, the silence was 
intense. The valley seemed 
cut off from the rest of the 
world. 

“One has strange feelings 
in such a place; and I was 
not sorry when the Indian 
who had been creeping down 
the valley toward the deer, 
fired a shot and killed the 
buck. The noise of his gun 
seemed almost as loud as a 
cannon, and as the echoes 


eee pe reverberated far up and 
Seppeter ye" down the valley, the birds 
2 rose screaming in the air, 


and circled far above us. 
‘Supping on trout and deer meat, we 
passed the night by the side of the stream. 

‘‘Next morning, wishing to hunt, I set out with 
a companion, our rifles on our shoulders, leaving 
the guide and scout to pack and follow with the 
camp at their leisure. 

‘As we trudged along, many prairie hens flew 
up. The whirring of their wings and the loud 
call of the old cocks attracted the attention of a 
fine buck. On seeing us, he stooped low, and, 
creeping away, hid in the nearest bunch of pines. 

‘He seemed to suppose that we had not seen 
him. As he tiptoed into the wood, Dan, my 
companion, laughed outright; but we let the fine 
fellow go, for we had plenty of meat, and it 
would have been cruel to kill him merely for the 
sport of shooting him. 

“A mile further up, as we turned a sharp angle 
of the high wall on our right, we saw a band ot 
over one hundred elk grazing within easy rifle 
range. The leader threw up his head, whistled 
danger, and started up the valley. 
| The excitement was too much for old Dan. 
| Bringing his gun to his shoulder, he fired, and 
| the leader fell, shot through both fore-shoulders. 

“The herd halted when the leader fell and gatl: 
| ered about him. None except the wounded buck 
had yet seen us. They looked everywhere about 
in a frightened way, but we had hidden among 
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the rocks. 
again. 

“It was a beautiful sight. Nothing but a mass 
of horns, tips of ears and flying feet could be 
seen as they moved in a compact mass. The 
noise of their hoofs and the glint of their red 
necks reminded us of a flight of birds more than 
of animals. 

“The Indian guide said the true name of this 
cafion was Elk Cafion, and that elk were always 
to be found there in great numbers, not only on 
account of the fine shelter it afforded, but of the 
warmth and good grass and water. 

“After looking at the buck, now quite dead, 
and taking his hump and tongue, we pushed on 
up the valley in the rear of the elk. We had 
meat enough not only for ourselves but for the 
escort, and we determined not to kill any more, 
however great the temptation might be. 

«We soon began to notice that both the cafion 
and the stream were becoming narrower rapidly. 
The stream was a mere rivulet, but still well 
stocked with red speckled trout. The valley was 
so narrow that no animal could pass up or down 
it without coming in close rifle range. 

“The wall rock on either hand became higher 
and higher. Little springs from the side flowed 
in and bubbled up from the base of the high walls. 
Pockets, meadows, thickets and ravines increased 
in numbers, and the great hanging walls above 
our heads closed until the daylight was almost 
excluded. 

‘‘Deer were very abundant, but all other game 
had disappeared. Selecting one of the widest of 
the little pockets or side valleys, we began to climb 
a deer trail leading up the mountain-side. Since 
we left camp we had travelled due east, and now 
we went up the south side of the wall, and soon 
found ourselves in the wildest of scenery. 

“On our right was the snow range, with glisten- 
ing tops flashing like polished silver. 


Finally they started up the valley 


hundred feet. We were going out of summer 
into winter, and all within a mile or two. 

“The air became so thin that one could not run 
at all, and every few hundred steps our breath 
gave out, and a short rest was necessary. We} 
were entering the confines of perpetual winter. 


“Working forward over the snow line, we found | Plied; ‘I’ve spent a good share of the time pro- 


the stunted old pine-trees becoming more and 


more gnarled, and most of them dead or dying. | bonanzas; and I haven’t got wealthy yet. At 


Here and there, in the crevice of a rock, we found | 
a bush growing which bore brown berries that | 
were sweet to the taste and not unpleasant eat- | 
ing. 

Sebi and there little red and striped chip- 
munks frisked about, and shot in and out of the 
rocks. They seemed larger than the chipmunks 
of the East, but were evidently the same animal. 

*“*We also saw several large rock-rats, or moun- 
tain-squirrels, which inhabit these high regions. 
Some of them were as large as small prairie-dogs, 
and were like them except in their movements. 

“These animals are sluggish, and shooting at 
them does not seem to alarm them in the least. 
They drag themselves lazily in and out of their 
holes and act as if they were deaf. 

‘Above the ground vines rise ranges of granite 
rock, gray, pink and brown, with veins of delicate 
purple and blue running through them. There is 
a rose-colored granite on these mountains that 
takes a high polish and is very beautiful. I saw 
an almost jet black marble, the finest stone I had 
ever seen, and there is much white marble. 

“From the top of these granite walls the snow 
extended over the mountain, hiding everything 
above from view. 

‘Standing at the foot of the great granite walls, 
our feet pressing the snows of many winters, our 
teeth chattering in the cold mountain air, we 
looked far down below us to see the Black Cafion 
with its green trees, grassy valley and sparkling 
stream, which looked like a tiny thread of silver. 
With my glass I could see wild sheep on the op- 
posite hills, and far down the cafion a band of 
deer playing at hide-and-seek as they dashed in 
and out of the little thickets. 

“IT had been at the snow-line before, but never 
at so interesting a place as the Black Cafion. 

“Finding the night coming on we began our 
downward course. 

“About half-way down the mountain-side, as 
we came out from among a group of pines, we 
noticed a large mound, upon which sparkled mil- 
lions of bright little objects, having the appear- 
ance of bits of broken window glass. The mound, 
we found upon approaching it, was a bed of gyp- 
sum; the thin scales and large slabs gave it the 


appearance of a huge jewel set in the mountain- 
side. 


The valley | 
had been very warm, but the change to a colder | 
temperature was perceptible at an elevation of five | 


morning determined to climb out and go over to 
Bear Cajion of the Big Horn to hunt for griz- 
zlies.”’ 

This is the only description of the Black Cafon 
of the Big Horn that I have ever seen. It is 
meagre and unsatisfactory, but if I live until the 
summer of 1891, I hope to explore, map and pho- 
tograph the entire region. 





For the Companion. 


CHOW-WICH-AR. 


“You have eaten salmon from the Columbia 
River and salmon from the Restigouche, you say, 
and you think that you have eaten good salmon; 
but let me tell you that you don’t know what good 
salmon are, and that you never will know unless 
you go to Alaska and taste of a chow-wich-ar.”’ 

“A chow-wich-ar is a kind of salmon, then ?”’ I 
asked. 

“The king of all the salmon. There are five 
kinds—the nerkar, the gorbuskar, the keetar, the 
ki-such and the chow-wich-ar. They all go up the 
rivers of Alaska, particularly the Yukon; and in 
size and in flavor the chow-wich-ar is above them 
all. If you have tasted one of these, you will 
never say much about the other kinds. 

*‘] have seen these fish speared in the Yukon, 
six feet long, and a hundred pounds in weight. It 
took a good strong Siwash Indian to get a fish of 
that size out of the water, too. There was enough 
in one fish to feed our whole mining-camp two 
days; and we bought it for about a quarter of one 
small plug of tobacco. 

‘We could have speared the fish ourselves; but 
it did not pay us to spend the time, when an In- 
dian could be hired to bring us such a fish for 
three smokes. The gold-mining season on the 
Yukon is too short to leave much time for fishing 
and hunting.” 

As the speaker was one of the adventurous 
miners who have for several summers crossed the 
“divide’’ from Chilcat to the upper Yukon waters, 
I improved the opportunity to ask if, in his opin- 
ion, there are profitable gold washings on the 
Alaskan rivers. 

‘*Well, I’ve been there three summers,”’ he re- 





specting, hoping to come upon rich pockets, or 


the same time I know of twenty or more different 
washings where a man can make from ten to fif- 
teen dollars a day, if he is willing to shake a 
cradle and really work well. 


a bunch of salmon in that deep hole, and old | Greeks called this the anemone, or flower shaken 
Ephraim was fishing, with his claws for hooks. by the wind. 

“The depth of the water troubled him; but he Let us follow the brooklet that runs through the 
got hold of a fish ai last, and crawled out, snort- | woods, and gather the flowers that love its oozy 
ing, to the top of the shelving ledge on the other | banks. Here, one on each side of the little stream, 
side. | are the two dicentras. The beautiful, spray-like, 

“I saw then that the bear was a monster. The | light-green leaves are the same in each, but the 
salmon that he had caught was about a ten-pound | stem of delicate, peculiar flowers that springs 
fish, of the common kind; and at just three bites | among the leaves of one is different from the 
of the bear’s big jaws, the fish disappeared down | other. 
his throat. Then, after smacking once or twice, On one side we see the yellowish ‘‘Dutchman’s 
he began to eye the pool again, on the watch for | breeches,” and smile at the aptness of the name. 
another, as the salmon swam around and around. | On the other side is the squirrel-corn, with flesh- 

“As often as he saw one that suited him, he | colored, heart-shaped flowers. The flowers of the 
would make a feint of plunging in, but did not | squirrel-corn are very fragrant. The name has 
take the leap for some moments. But at last he | nothing to do with the flower, but refers to the 
made a long leap into the pool, with a tremen- | little yellow grains which constitute the roots of 
dous splash. After a tussle for it all around the | the plant. 
pool, he got the fish and came out, blowing like a| A little further up the brook we find the royal 
whale. trilliums. The great purple trillium, or ‘“Benja- 

“This time he had a chow-wich-ar, and a fine | min,’’ as it is sometimes called, is a gorgeous bit of 
one. It made a big struggle, and the bear had to | dark purple against the green of the leaves and 
grip it close. He clambered up the rocks with it moss; but its odor leaves much to be desired. 
and lay there for some time, waiting for the | The painted trillium is smaller but more attrac- 
salmon to die before he let go his gri»; for it was | tive, with its wavy white petals marked with deep 
a big five-foot fish, and squirmed vigorously. pink stripes. 

**As the beast crouched there, across the stream, The queen of all the trilliums is the great-flow- 
I seized the opportunity to pull down upon him | ered, white trillium. It blooms a little later than 
with my borrowed gun. When ‘Beany’ saw that | the others; it likes ground a little drier than the 
I was going to shoot, he crept off as fast as he | banks of our brook, and is rather rare. To come 
could. He was making for a tree, I suppose. upon a group of these flowers is like meeting a 

“T did not blame him. I am not a great marks- | company of woodland nymphs, such as the an- . 
man; but I had a splendid chance, and contrived | cient Greeks delighted to imagine. 
to drive a bullet into the animal’s head. It en- Near the brook we shall find also the dog-tooth 
tered near the left eye orbit; and when it struck | violets, or yellow adder’s-tongue, which 1s not a 
home, the bear rose on his hind legs, with a | violet at all, but a member of the lily family. 
strange growl, dropped his fish and pitched head- | These flowers love to congregate in some moist 
foremost into the pool, dead. little hollow, where sometimes hundreds of their 

«‘We pulled the creature out into shallow water, | yellow bells may be seen ringing out silent music 
at the toe of the pool, and there ‘Beany’ took off | for fairy dancers. 
the hide for me. I think that it is the biggest And who is this so proudly standing beneath 
bear-skin owned in the United States.”’ his rich and varied canopy? Itis Jack, the black 
preacher, in his pulpit; and though he has never 
been heard to assert that ‘‘the sun do move,”’ he 
For the Companion. has felt it in every leaf and vein. There is not a 

more curious and interesting plant in the spring 
SPRING WOOD-FLOWERS. woods than the boys’ Jack-in-the-pulpit. 
In the edges of rich woods may often be found 

Some of the most delicate, beautiful and fra- | a magnificent display of blood-root blossoms. I 
grant flowers bloom in the Northern woods in | have sometimes found them covering a large ex- 
early spring. It seems as if the deep snow of | tent of ground, and could not withhold an excla- 
winter were a nourishing mother to these flowers; | mation of delight at such an exhibition of pure 
for some of them push their delicate petals | white color. I remember that it was a great mys- 
through the very edges of the melting snow- | tery of my childhood how the bloody rootstock 
drifts. Most of them, however, cannot bear the | could send up the stainless white flower; and the 
full sunlight, like the glorious daisies and golden- | mystery is a mystery still. 


—— +O 





“Speaking of the chow-wich-ar,”’ my mining 
acquaintance went on, ‘“‘reminds me of a bear-hide | 


I’ve got among my luggage. I want to show it | their quiet retreats. 


rods of summer and autumn; and those who| The violets afford an interesting study from 
would behold their beauty must seek them in| early spring until midsummer. I have stood 


upon a snow-bank and picked the little white, 

































to you.” | Ordinarily, the very first flower to make its 

He went below, where he had his ‘‘traps’’ | appearance is the hepatica, or liverleaf. This 
stowed away in the steamer’s forehokl, and pres- | flower, indeed, has been found in every month of 
ently emerged with a bulky bundle which proved | winter, peeping forth from the snow in some fa- 





sweet violet, whose blossoms would seem far too 
| frail to venture forth before the warm breezes of 
June have come. 

The most beautiful of the spring violets is the 


to be, when spread out on deck, an immense | 
grizzly-bear skin. It was nearly ten feet long and | 
almost or quite as wide. 

«That must have belonged to a fearful beast!’’ 
I exclaimed, as the vast stretch of thick iron-gray 
was extended along the deck. 

‘Well, I reckon it did,’’ remarked the miner, 
laughing. ‘‘You should have seen his tracks, | 
too! I saw his tracks before I saw the bear; so 
I wasn't quite so much surprised when I saw the | 
old fellow himself.’ 

**How did you contrive to kill him ?”’ 

“It was while we were prospecting a river which | 
makes down out of the hills into the Yukon, some 
forty miles below the mouth of the Natchonde. I | 
borrowed a carbine one morning and went out | 
with a Siwash Indian, whom the miners called 
‘Beany,’ in the hope of shooting an elk; for we 
had lived on salmon, till, good as they were, I | 
thought a change might be wholesome. 

“We went up the valley of a swift tributary 
stream two or three miles. Then, in the sand and | 
gravel around the foot of one of the deep, clear | 
pools, ‘Beany’ stopped and pointed to what I at 
first took for holes dug there by martens, but | 
which at second glance I perceived were tracks. 

“Well, sir, every one of those footprints was | 
almost eighteen inches long by a foot wide! My | 
first thought was, that they must be the tracks of 
that mastodon which some of the Hudson Bay | 
Company’s men say they have seen on the Porcu- | 
pine River! 

“But Beany grunted out ‘markee-mook,’ a word | 
which I had heard meant bear. The imprints | 
were so fresh that I felt sure they had not been 
made more than ten minutes. We followed the | 
tracks cautiously. You know what ugly custom- | 
ers these bears are. If they find that a hunter is | 

















“Down, down we went, almost an hour and a 
half, and then we came out into the little valley 
once more, and found an escort awaiting us. The 
sun was still shining on the hills, and we deter- 
mined to go up the cafion a little way and camp for 
the night. 

“An hour’s march brought us to the head of 
the stream and some fine springs. Here, the 
guide informed us, we must stop or go a long 
Way to water. We accordingly encamped, and 
after & good supper went out and gathered Kin- 
nikinnik, or bearberry leaves, to mix with our 
tobacco. 

“We found many curious colored pebbles, some 
gates and several other stones of value. 

“We had explored only twenty miles of the 


following after them, they will lie in wait and 
spring upon him. 

‘‘Beany and I had been tiptoeing along for half 
a mile, perhaps, when we suddenly heard a tre- 
mendous splashing in the water a little way 
ahead. The Siwash knew what it meant. He 
| made signs for me to creep along after him. 
| «The bushes were thick here, and there were 





pool ahead of us where the splashing seemed to 
| be. But at last we crawled in between the boul- 
| ders, and caught sight of it—a deep pool down 
among ledges. 
“Right in the middle of this pool was the griz- 





|zly, plunging first one way, then another, and 


spattering the water twenty feet in the air! 


vorable situation. It iscommon in rich; deciduous | pedata, or bird-foot. It grows in profusion in 
woods throughout the Northern States, from the | sandy soils, and is often found a neighbor to 
Atlantic to Minnesota. the trailing arbutus. It bears picking well, and 

The hepatica’s flower, which is generally blue, | the children often gather hundreds of the violet 
but sometimes quite white, resembles in form the | flowers into a bunch that makes a delightful bit 
anemone, to which it is nearly related. It is | of color. It will last, when plucked, several days. 
found lifting its fuzzy stalk and pretty flower| The tall and branching violets are found in early 
against a warm rock or the hole of some ancient | summer. Among the most beautiful and inter- 
tree. | esting of these is the Canada violet, which has a 

The lovely hepatica is too delicate to bear pick- | profusion of whitish blossoms, tinged with purple 
ing for bouquets. It is puzzling to young bota- | within. Unlike most of our American violets it 
nists, being apetalous,—that is, having no petals,— | has a delicious perfume. 
though the sepals are so richly colored that they | Very interesting, too, is the downy yellow vio- 
look like petals. |let. It is not so common as the blue varieties, 

Though the hepatica in exceptional cases ap- and yet in many districts it is very common in- 
pears so early that its blossom seems to belong to | deed. 
the year before, its ordinary and copious blossom-| The reason for the early blooming of most of 
ing time comes when the ground has become well | these flowers is the fact that they do not spring 
cleared of snow. directly from the seed, but from stores of nourish- 

One of the prettiest spring flowers, and a near | ment laid up the previous season. In some in- 
neighbor, though not a relative, of the hepatica, | stances the buds are well developed before winter 
is the “‘spring-beauty,”’ or claytonia. It sends up| begins. Thus the trailing arbutus buds are well 
a slender stem with grassy leaves, and bears a | grown in the autumn, but they are protected by 
loose cluster of cup-shaped, rose-colored flowers | stiff green scales or sepals from the cold of winter. 
with pink veins. It is quite common, and, like| The dainty blood-root has a strong and thick 
the hepatica, fades rapidly, and can hardly be | rootstock full of juice, and Jack-in-the-pulpit has 
brought home in good condition. |a large, turnip-shaped root full of nourishment 

The spring-beauty is a wild cousin to the portu- | that sends up the stout leaves and spathe with 
laca and the common purslane. | wonderful rapidity. 

Among the first flowers to appear is the trailing | Two flowers that sometimes appear in countless 
arbutus, or ground laurel—or, as the early settlers | numbers in favorable localities are the tiny inno- 
of Plymouth named it, the mayflower. Deep in| cence, or bluets, and the red columbine. The 
the piny woods it seems to distil the aroma of the | bluets are not chiefly wood-flowers, but grow on 
“murmuring pines and the hemlocks,”’ and send moist banks and grassy places. The flower is 














several great rocks which shut out from view the | 


it forth, refined and sweet, in its clusters of rose- 
colored and white blossoms. 

Nowhere is the ‘“‘mayflower’’ more abundant 
than in the Plymouth woods, where the Pilgrims 
first found it; and indeed it must have been 
enough to charm those exiled wanderers’ hearts 


leaves, and to inhale their delicious fragrance. 

It is by no means the exclusive property of 
| New England, for it is found growing from New- 
| foundland to Minnesota, and even as far south as 
| Florida. 
| Along the edges of the woods will be found the 

wood-anemone and the rue-anemone growing 

together, like twins that must be looked at care- 

fully in order to distinguish one from the other. 

But the wood-anemone bears but a single flower, 
| while the other has two or mcre. 

When the gentle breeze moves the green leaves 
and snowy petals of a thousand exquisite anem- 


middle portion of the great cafion, and in the) ‘He was not taking a bath, either. There was | Ou¢s by the woodside, we do not wonder that the 





| color. 


to see the lovely clusters nestling in the pine | 


very small, and light blue or almost white in 
The leaves are scarcely to be found, and 
the flowers grow so closely together that I have 


| often seen a field in June, which was covered with 


| them, look as if it were overspread with little 
snowdrifts. 

The columbine, with its large, peculiarly-shaped 
| flowers, flourishes on rocky hillsides, as if it loved 
| to make a display of its rich beauty. Such a 
| hillside, recently cleared of second-growth trees, 
| I saw covered for half a mile with thickly bloom- 
|ing columbines. I think it was the most glorious 
| exhibition of color that I had ever seen, except in 
|the sky. The whole place seemed to send forth 

a warm radiance, as if it reflected the very heart 
of the sun. 

Those who love to be ‘‘near to nature’s heart’’ 
will find many other woodland flowers in spring 
besides those which I have mentioned, and will 
learn to welcome them with ever increasing pleas- 
ure as the years go by, J. Mervin Hvut. 














| 


EXPERIMENTS WITH A PENDULUM. 

Suspend a small weight—a bullet, pebble or heavy 
button—by a thread exactly two feet long. | 

Let this swing back and forth a few inches, and care- | 
fully count its vibrations per minute. 

Does the distance it swings affect its rate ? 

Repeat, having the thread just four times as long; 
also, having it just one-fourth as long. 

Compare the results with the former ones. 





For the Companion. 


CRADLE-SONG. 


In the garden of Dreamland a flower ever grows, 
In form like a lily, in hue like a rose, 
With odor like jessamine sprinkled with dew, | 
And it bourgeons and blossoms, my darling, for you. 
hen travel, my baby, to Dreamland. 
Slowly rock, cradle, to carr the baby; 
Steadily, readily rock, and it may be, 
Ere she shall know it, the baby will go, 
Happily smiling, to Dreamland. 


In the garden of Dreamland in summer is heard, 
Trilling there in the moonlight, a beautiful bird ; 
And it sings, and it sings, all the pleasant night through, 
And its music, my darling, is only for you. 
Then travel, my baby, to Dreamland. 

Slowly rock, cradle, to cai the baby, 

Steadily, readily rock, and it may be, 

Ere she shall know it, the baby will go, 

Happily smiling, to Dreamland. 


To-morrow my darling, refreshed by her rest, 
With the bird in her hand, and the flower on her breast, 
Shall return to her mother, and frolic and crow, 
But to-night on her journey to Dreamland must go. 
hen travel, dear baby, to Dreamland. 
Sows rock, cradle, to cory the baby, 
Steadily, readily rock, and it may be, 
Ere she shall know it, the baby will go, 
Happily smiling, to Dreamland. 


Tuomas DuNN ENGLISH. 





~@>—_—_——_ 
For the Companion. 


WHAT A FREIGHT-MASTER DID. 


An engine bumped against some empty cars in 
the early dawn of a winter morning. A boy 
who had been asleep in one of them was thrown, 
dazed and bewildered, against the door, which he 
had pulled to when he crawled into the car the 
night before. 

Just then a brakeman thrust his head into the 
car, and reached for his jacket, which he sup- 
posed was hanging where he had left it. He was 
somewhat surprised to find a boy on it, and took 
it from him without ceremony. 

“Now get out of here!” he said, thrusting the 
boy from the door. “If I catch you in one of 
these cars again, I’ll give you to a policeman !”’ 

‘*What’s he been up to, Bill ?”’ said a man who 
was putting freight into the next car. 

“Up to my coat,” he said, giving it a vigorous 
shake as he walked off. 


| to the end of a street. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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The boy answered faintly that he would try. | would have liked to send to old friends and kin- | it, so poorly furnished with ammunition, against so 


under his new friend's eye constantly, and it was | 

not long before the man had so won his confidence | 

that he told him his story. 
There was trouble and dishonesty connected 


faithful and trustworthy in his new occupation. | 
He was then advanced toa more responsible posi- 
tion, but there was something almost pathetic in | 
his devotion to the man who had befriended him, | 
and in his respect for the religion he professed. | 
Here was practical Christianity, worthy any 
man’s emulation. E. F. 


_—— 
NUMERALS THAT INFORM. 


When our forefathers began to number the 
houses in their cities, they went to work in a very 
simple fashion. They put 1 on the first house, 2 on 
the next, 3 on the third, and so on until they came 
Then they crossed over, 
and if the last house they had numbered was 80, 
the first on the opposite side was 81, the next 82, 
and so on until they came back to their starting 
point, when perhaps number 160 faced number 1. 
As straight and regular streets took the place of 
crooked and winding ones, a new plan of number- 
ing came into vogue. The odd numbers were 
given to the houses on one side of the street, and 


even numbers to those on the other side. Whena } 








or west. 

Another improvement became possible when 
fares as uniform as the lines on a chess-board. | 
ularity enabled its houses to be numbered in so 
instructive a way that the plan has been copied in 
many other cities of the Union. 

When, for example, one walks up Walnut Street, 
he finds the first door above Ninth Street to bear 
No. 901. This although the next house below it, 
across Ninth, is, let us say, No. 849. The plan does 
not tell how many doors there are in the street, 
but it does something much better: it shows in the 
hundreds figure or figures of the number in what 
particular block a door is to be found. 

If a tailor advertises coats at 1013 Walnut Street, 
or any street parallel with it, we know his door to 
be the seventh above Tenth Street. Tenth Street 
itself, and all the thoroughfares running in the 
same direction, conform to the system, and begin 
a new block with a new hundred for a number. 
This makes it not only very easy to find one’s way 
about the city, but also to tell in advance how long 
it will take to get from one place to another. 

In hotels and large office buildings a somewhat 
similar plan is adopted, greatly to the aid of guests 
andcallers. Room 417, for example, will be found 
on the fourth floor; immediately eneath it will be 
317 on the third floor, and over it 517 on the fifth. 

Perhaps the most ingenious use of numbers to 
convey information is due to Mr. Melvil Dewey, 
State Librarian of New York. He has divided 
| literature into ten great departments, and given 

each of them one of the ten numerals. History, 
| for instance, is represented by 9, and every histor- 
ical work has 9 for the first figure in its number. 

| The second figure denotes the subdivision of 
| history to which a work belongs; 7 as a second 
| figure is marked upon volumes treating of North 
| America. Another and similar step gives 3 as a 
third figure for histories of the United States. 

The works of Mr. George Bancroft, as Mr. 

Dewey would classify them, would bear the numer- 





Philadelphia is a model in this regard, and its reg- | 


| many rascals with their blood up, in a place where 


. . area. 
| He was taken into the freight-yard, and was | {ny her last days, even when partially blind, she | there was no stone or bush to get behind. 
wandered every day through the woods, dejected 
and alone. Though she had 
tionate children she seemed to shun com 


“But here a double saved me. At the bottom of 
the little hill was a wide earth-crack; into this I 
anion- | jumped, whilst my pursuers were still on the 


ind friends and affec- 


ship, and her Stately figure, but little bent with age, | other side of the summit, and following the course 


regarded as a model of good sense and decorum 
street’s direction was known, a number at once | by the whole community. On one occasion, how- 
told whether a house faced north or south, or east | ver, his conduct was most unseemly. 
had been sent to fetch him and his wife to the 
funeral of their cousin James. 
new cities sprang up in America, with thorough- | ing the house, Uncle Marcus rushed down cellar to 
look after the furnace, having donned, according 
to habit, an old straw hat. After seeing that every- 
thing was right he hurried back, locked his front 
door, and entered the carriage without a thought 
of exchanging his head-gear for the new silk hat 
on the hall-stand. 


death of her relative, was in tears nearly a 


coming slowly through the woods, was a sight | of the chasm I doubled round the base of the hill 
; touching in the 
with it, but for two years the lad proved himself | could say: 


extreme. It appeared that she | a little way and then waited. Yelling like demons, 

the Tartars came over the hill, and to my infinite 
| relief, supposing me probably to have just topped 
the next rising ground, redoubled their exertions 
to overhaul me in the direction which they fancied 
| [had taken. 

“The moment they were safely past me, I turned 
and ran back on my track for some distance, and 
then made for the plains. I am thankful to say 
that there I found my friends and the horses, and 
heard no more of either dogs or Tartars.” 


“Of all the pictures that hang on memory’s wall, 
The one of the dim old forest 
Seemeth the best of all.” 


— 
For the Companion. 


“A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM.” 


(With Mendelssohn’s Music.) —_——_+or—__—_——_ 
The sorcery of ancient woods is quelled 
The sunshine falls but half-forlornly fair 
Upon the hills, since from our earth and air 
The fairy-folk are gone. Yet I beheld, 
i , Oberon and Puck P aeae 
A chariots through the mist, to rare 
Moonlighted revels. How the tricksy pair 
Poor mortals fooled! What eerie music swelled ! 
Then, by the eloquence of sweetest words, 
I knew the conjury of Shakespeare’s brain, 
And recogni in their companion chords 
The spell of Mendelssohn’s enchanting strain. 
Full clearly sang they both unto my heart: 
The fairy of the centuries is Art! 


HENRY TYRRELL. 


TWO BIDDERS. 


An Iowa man, who is a great lover of horses, 
and who keeps a grocery store and a livery stable, 
was desirous of obtaining a certain horse which 
was to be disposed of at a public sale of a gentle- 
man’s estate. He knew that it would never do for 
him to bid in person, as the auctioneer, aware of 
his weakness for fine animals, would manage by 
one means or another to run up the price. The 
story is told in the Chicago Herald : 


The grocer and livery-keeper arranged to have 
another man bid off the horse for him, but when 
the hour of the sale arrived he felt that he must 
be present, and see to it that his instructions were 
carried out. 

He arrived a little late, and just asthe horse was 
being sold. Yes, there was his man Jones, true to 
his trust, in the midst of the crowd that surrounded 
the fine animal. Just at that moment Jones bid 
one hundred and five dollars. 

Some one must have immediately nodded five 
better, for in another moment Jones bid one hun. 
dred and fifteen. From some unseen bidder the 
quae received another advance of five dol- 

ars. 

That was as much as the horse was worth, but 
Jones had orders to buy it at almost any price, and 
he promptly raised his offer to one hundred ani 
twenty. So matters went on till Jones’s bid was 
one hundred and thirty-five dollars. 

At that point the livery-keeper mounted a box to 
see what fool wanted the horse so badly. On the 
further edge of the crowd stood Smith, and just 
as he nodded another five, it flashed upon the liv- 
ery-keeper that he had told Smith to do exactly 
what, in his forgetfulness, he had afterward in 
structed Jones to do. 

He lost no time in stoppin 
already cost him about forty 





————+or—_—___ 
UNTIMELY MIRTH. - 


Uncle Marcus Parrish was a staid old gentleman, 


A carriage 


Just before leav- 


Mrs. Parrish, who was deeply affected by os 
the 
way, and failed to notice Uncle Marcus’s mistake. 
Not until the usher was gingerly bearing away 
the grimy old hat, with the ashes still lingering on 
its brim, did Uncle Marcus know what he had | 
done. With something between a groan and a 
laugh, he followed his still unobserving wife into 
the mourners’ parlor. 

In spite of his efforts to control himself, his 
mouth twitched and his eyes sparkled with merri- 
ment. With a look half of curiosity, half of 
shame, his wife said: 

“For pity’s sake, Mark, what ails you?” 

“Nothing, Eliza, nothing. I—I was merely think- 
ing,” said he, ‘‘what if poor James was alive,” and 
that thought sent him into a worse laugh than ever. 

ry soon as he had quieted down a little, his wife 

said : 
“Everybody is looking at you, Mark, and I don’t | 
wonder. I should think you were at a sociable,” 
and Mrs. Marcus took to weeping to hide her 
shame. 

By this time Uncle Marcus was in a nervous 
half-hysterical condition, and could not control 
— . — nor eagle spe Lm Weg — could se 

orget the absurdity of his mistake. Whenever he ‘law © , is 
looked out through the open door into the hall, he ee ae tne Se als 
fancied the usher was eying him. If he looked at | jisforty ‘as it will sa its full size again 
the coffin of his cousin to steady himself, the know- | pa pe sai mer he tail a 3 fe - at ts 
ledge of what 7 —" himself would think it | little remade and the body aon Me titdioeeeed 
was sure to make him laugh. . ’ Ay — 


The eatin 


the fun, which had 
ollars. 


a 


CHIVALROUS DEVOTION. 


At the most extensive aquarium in England, the 
Brighton Zoo, the female lobster recently cast her 
shell. She screwed herself up together on the 
toes and tail, and suddenly bent her body. Snap 
went the shell in its centre, and the case of the 
back came away in one piece. The claws were 
her next care, and she worked away at them fora 
long time. 

It was a procceding of extreme delicacy, con- 


sidering that all the flesh of the great claw had to 
be passed through the small base. During the 








The boy looked dirty and dejected, as he limped | ajs 973. After that number would come the figures 

along by the side of the track. The man who | pointing out the shelf on which the volumes were 

3 “ante |to be found. To avoid disarrangement, it is usual 

had spoken called after him : in large libraries to leave ample room for new 

‘Hullo, there! Do you want a job?” | additions in each department; the shelves are not 
The boy turned back quickly. 


| permitted to become quite full. 
“Tf you'll help me load them firkins, I’ll pay | 
you for it; but you'll have to work spry.” 
The prospect of a little money brightened the | ANOTHER POCAHONTAS. 
boy, and he set to work in earnest, though he | The recent troubles between the national govern- 
was stiff and cramped and hungry. | ment and the Sioux Indians recall to the memory 
“Do you live round here?” asked the man. of a correspondent a pathetic incident which oc- | 
The boy shook his head. prereakn becca tna a ped ed — - 
‘ a * na which 8 ves has never been in print. 
“In _— pois should want to hire a boy about She is not positive as to dates, but the events are 
your size, can you give me any recommendations actual, and can be vouched for, she says, by other 
” ) 3 
as to your character? | persons now living, some of them children and 
The boy’s face flushed, but he made no answer. | grandchildren of the heroine of the story. 


The man watched him narrowly, and when the| About the date I have given, a Scotchman named 
car was loaded, handed him twenty-five cents, | yop Sepenging 00 pe ~—o great estes 
bow es - = an ur companies, traded extensively wi ne North- 
saying: ‘We're short of hands in the freight-| western Indian Tribes. On one ot his expeditions 
room. Do you think you'd like the job?” | = a hogy for several weeks amon | 
> : eg ye . ’ 4 the Sioux. uring that time a few men of the 
“Yes, I would like it.” The boy’s face was | tripe, for some fancied injury, or in consequence 
almost painful in its eagerness as he followed the of —e oneal disa ppm, Sesame mortally 
ar ; | offended wit m and determined to take his life. 
man into the freight-room. : . | One man, a skilful archer, was to steal up to the | 
‘‘Now,”’ said the freight-man, seating himself | tepee, and while Laidlaw was busy with his ac- | 


a 





on a box, ‘we'll have a bit of talk before we get | bat mg "cae peed ood on ee | 
. , . SCUSS- | 
to business. I don’t know anything about you, ing ys a ae ge and determined to save | 
sxcept that vou’r l _ the Scotchman’s life. he crept quietly to the | 
eneeys a 7 “ae cold and hungry ; you look | tepee, but just as she reached it, and before she 
that. But I think it is likely that you’ve got into coms warn an che cow os Indian at the opening 
some scrape, for if you hadn’t, you wouldn’t be | f the tent with bow already drawn. 
4 Mia : > uta Quick as thought she threw herself before Laid- | 
loafing about stations and sleeping in freight cars. | jaw’s breast, and the arrow went through one of 
I’m not going to ask you if you have done any- nee eg ee bi ——. fled, lot a ne 
is d P i * “|g er fate. Laidlaw, surprised and shockec 
thing w rong, but I am going to ask if you've got y the suddenness and horror of the affair, knew | 
a mother.’ not what to do, but the girl’s fortitude and pres- | 
‘Mos she’s deed.” — of — did pn ay her. 
one . | She to m to assist her in removing the arrow, | 
“Got any father or folks that belong to you?” | wale + did by gutting the stem in two, and gently 
a ‘ RM = | pulling it out. ey then sought her parents, who | 
I’ve an uncle and some cousins. applied their crude remedies to the wound. 
‘Well, now, if you had a mother, I’d send you | ry od ~~ eee waenreny, Laidlaw, in grati- 
— : ; ; | tude for her heroism, married her and brought her | 
to her in by time, for there is nothing that 2 | to Clay County, Missouri, where she died” about 
mother won’t forgive;, but uncles and cousins are | twenty-three years ago. 
different. Mr. Laidlaw built an elegant house, with spa- 
“Tf 1 ree a ? cious and lovely grounds, and kept a retinue of 
recommend, you at the office, they’ll take | servants. His place was visited by sight-seers and 
you; but mind, if I do it, I'm going to watch | *®ronged with guests. He had, I think, eight chil- 
4 td Y aT . | dren, whom he sent to the best academies for edu- | 
you as a cat does a mouse. ou'll have to spend | cation. The daughters were fine-looking, though 
your evenings and Sundays with me. | > he pray Saree, Saw Indian blood. | 
e mother e y the : ad | 
“I went wrong myself when I was no older pretty blue eyes like sear fathor. a ae 
than you are,’’ lowering his voice. ‘An’ if it | , The a pen we provided abundantly with com- 
A s 7 . | forts and luxuries, but while the children enjoyed 
= 2 been for my mother— Well, that was a| them to the full, Mrs. Laidlaw seemed to preter 
ong time ago. 


You've got switched upon the | “ate and simple food and clothes. | 
s ‘k ai ° ihe van | For many years of her widowed life she lived 
wrong track I am very sure, and as you haven't | with one of her daughters, a kind neighbor of 
any mother to help you get on the right one, God ase. I often visited her, and she talked of her 
helpin’ me, I’ll do it. if vou’ | husband, her parents and her tribe with so much 
. " : T “ ‘ pt it, it po II let me. ae | feeling that I was often moved to tears. She told | 
Preachin’ isn’t in my line, but there’s just one | me that after she had been married sixteen years 
thing you don’t want to forget, and that is the | ® Sioux chief, passing through Missouri, heard of 


ee ee her and came to see her; but she could not talk to 
good Father is giving you a chance now to get | him, for she had forgotten her native language. 








him served only to make his agony more intense. | 


He coughed, blew his nose, pinched his wrists, bit 
his lips, but in vain. He could only keep himself 
from making violent outbursts. 


At last the minister finished his words of eulogy, | 


and with a hasty whisper that he must go home,— | 


did not feel equal to a ride to the cemetery,—Uncle 
Marcus left his wife to the care of his brother, 
seized the old hat which the usher brought him,— 
no fear of its belonging to any one else,—and hur- 
ried home as fast as he could. 

Half an hour later his wife found him sittin 
before the mirror, the old straw hatin one hand, 
and the new beaver in the other. 

“Well, Marcus Parrish, are you, or are you not, 
raving crazy?” was her greeting. 

“I should have been, Eliza, if that funeral had 
lasted a minute longer. Sit down now, and I’ll 
confess what was the matter with me.” 

His confession had to be told to more than one 
person, and he was forgiven by every one but his 
wife. She never could quite overlook the fact that 
he had laughed all through a funeral. 


———— 


RUNNING FOR LIFE. 


While foraging in the vicinity of Tiflis in the 
Caucasus, one morning, an Englishman spied a 
herd of antelope, at which, after getting within 
reasonable distance, he fired two shots, apparently 
without effect. But a most unpleasant adventure 








of troches which his wife handed | proved to be of a pale blue. 


The shell-casting over, the lobster sank on the 
sand, and this action seemed a signal for the attack 
of every creature in the tank. 

The defenceless victim bade fair to succumb to 
the fury of her enemies, when the male lobster 
suddenly came to the rescue. Standing over his 
shell-less better half, he fought her assailants re- 
lentlessly. Day and night did he watch over her, 
until her shell was sufficiently hardened to protect 
her in fighting her own battles. 

When this happy moment arrived, he deliber- 
ately picked up the old claw, broke it in his nip- 
pers, and ate the meat. He then dug a hole in the 
sand, placed in it the broken bits of shell, buried 
them, and piled a number of small stones above 
the grave. 

———__—_+or 


AT A WEDDING. 


The wedding in question was, in many ways, the 
most brilliant event of the season. Nothing which 
could serve to heighten the grace and significance 
of the affair had been spared. The church, fittingly 
decorated by a Boston artist, was filled with inter- 
ested guests. The faint strains of Mendelssohn 


| floated through the still air, and the beautiful bride 
| stood before the altar with her chosen one. 


resulted, as the shots roused some savage sheep. | 


dogs who were doing duty over a flock near by. | 


The man was surrounded in a moment, and as the 
dogs were closing in on him a shepherd ran toward 


the scene with a shout which still further inflamed | ing clergyman, unable longer to control himself, 


the brutes, one of whom rushed upon the English- 
man, and bit through one of the tendons behind 
the knee. 


by the collar, and forced him to call them off, after 
which he resumed his search for an antelope. 

He wandered fruitiessly about for many hours 
among the hills, and finally stumbled upon a camp- 
fire, round which three Tartars were seated—among 
them his friend of the morning. An invitation to 
join them was immediately given, which, not bein 
accepted, took at once the form of acommand. / 
signal-cry was sounded, while two of the Tartars 
made for their reluctant guest. 

“My first thought,” says the Englishman, “was 
to stand and fight, for their intentions were obvi- 
ously hostile. But unless I meant to use my rifle, 
my chance against the four—for another had now 
appeared—would evidently be poor; so with a 
good start I took to my heels and ran. 

“Up one hill and over its brow into the valley 
that separated it from another no bigger than 
itself—from that to another and then to a third, the 


chase went on, the pursuers —e in numbers | 
’ 


each time I looked back, until, when quite blown, 
I stopped to see whether my rifle would intimi- 
date them, they had increased to over a dozen. 

“A shot from the rifle did stop them for a mo- 
ment or two; but before I was well at the bottom 
of the hill from which I had fired, I heard them 
coming on again. 
things were really extremely serious for me. 

“T had killed their dog, and had, therefore, little 
mercy to expect from them. 


, I was dead beat, and 
back where you can do right and feel right. Are | _,She said it broke her heart. There was so much | my bitten leg made running all the more difficult. 
you going to take it ?” | She wanted to ask him about her people, whom she | I had only half a dozen cartridges with me, and 


| still loved so dearly, and so many messages she | at the best I could not hope to make a good fight of 





The pastor of the church, ritual in hand, read 
the solemn setvice until he came to the critical 
moment, when he said: 

“Repeat after me, ‘I, William, take thee, Fran- 

s.? 


| He did not proceed at once, for to every one’s 


astonishment, before the bridegroom could find 
his voice, the bride, in clear, firm tones, repeated: 
***1, William, take thee, Frances.’” 
There was a dead silence, till the second officiat- 


laughed outright. This was the signal for a con- 


| tagious wave of merriment. 





As soon as the pastor could compose his features 


| and resume his dignified voice, he said: 
Drawing his revolver the exasperated English- 
man fired at the dogs, thus for the moment freeing | 
| himself. Then he ran to the shepherd, seized him 


“Repeat after me, ‘I, William, take thee, Fran- 
ces.’” 

This time the bridegroom spoke up bravely, and 
there was no more blundering. 


> 
> 





ONCE TOO OFTEN. 


A recent German paper tells the story of an 
elderly man who had for a wife one of those trying 


| persons who, according to their own ideas, “re 


always in the right, and who make it a point of 
conscience to prove every one else in the wrong. 


The poor man was never allowed to make any 
statement without having it instantly disputed by 
his accurate but irritating spouse. She had acquired 
such a habit of correcting and contradicting him, 
that, according to the story, she one day maile a 
mistake which gave her suffering husband a chance 
to laugh at her. 

“Do you remember, my dear,” he said in a retro- 
spective mood, “the letter-case embroidered with 

earl beads that you made for me with your owt 

ands, when we became engaged? It was worn 
out years ago, but | can still see it very plainly. 


| On one side there was embroidered a‘ beautiful 
And here I began to feel that | 


butterfly, and —” 
“The butterfly was on the other side!” inter- 
— his wife, in her most decided tone. 
nd she always complained that Mr. Underfeld 
“was fond of telling stories without any point, 
= he referred to this conversation #fter- 
wi 5 
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For the Companion. 


MAY. 


Little brown bee in this May morning sunny, 

Setting full sail on a voyage for honey, 

Toward the apple-tree ports and their sweets you 
are steering, 

And now midst their pennons you’re fast disap- 
pearing. 

Do you know that the flowers with their fra- 
grance and honey 

And the bees are a part of the May morning 
sunny? 


Blithe little bird in the maple-tree swinging, 

My heart echoes softly the song you are 
singing; 

It tells me the woods have put on their 
adorning, 

And have sent me a welcome this sunny May 
morning. 

For sunshine alone doesn’t make the May 
weather, 

*Tis the woodland and song and the singer 
together. 


Dear little Goldilocks, merrily playing, 

As your laughter rings out I can fancy ’tis 
saying, 

“Be happy! 
sadness, 

For now the whole world’s running over 
with gladness.” 

Ah! I’m sure when the springtime the wide 
land embraces, 

The joy of the May is in children’s sweet 
faces. 


In May there’s no minute for 


ANNA M. PRATT. 
GH = 
For the Companion. 


GRANDMA KING'S CLOVE APPLE. 


Some years ago it was fashionable to make 
clove apples, and Grandma King had made 
one to keep in her bureau drawer, with her 
caps and neckerchiefs and laces, to give 
them a sweet odor. 

Grandma King was very particular about 
this upper drawer. Tillie knew it; still 
many times, when no one was in the room, 
she pulled it open a crack—just enough to 
squeeze in her brown hand and take out the 
clove apple to take long, deep sniffs at its 
rough, sweet sides. Iam afraid that Tillie 
coveted that apple. 

One day last spring, when grandma was 
out in the garden to see if her sage roots 
were winter-killed, Tillie scudded into grand- 
ma’s room to the bureau drawer. She had 
not smelled of the apple for a week, and 
she really longed for it. Sieg, her little dog, 
followed on behind. 

Tillie pulled open the drawer carefully, so 
as not to joggle the cap-borders that were 
standing up stiff and straight all in a row; 
she drew the apple out of its nest in the 
black lace cap, and squeezed her little pug 
nose into it as far as she dared. Somehow, the 
next moment she dropped it, and Sieg, standing 
ready to engage in any mischief at hand, seized 
it, and ran with all his might, his great ears 
flapping and his tail whirling around and around 
in delight. 

After the first fright Tillie ran after him, shout- 
ing, “Drop it! Drop it, Sieg!” 

And Sieg would drop the bitter thing at the 
word of command, but as soon as Tillie would 
come near he would catch it up, and run on 
toward the big ledge where he and his little mis- 
tress played many an hour together. He soon 
arrived there, dropped the apple, and sat down 
ready for a tea-party or anything that Tillie 
Pleased to do. 

But the apple kept rolling toward the deep, 
harrow seam in the ledge down which Tillie had 
lost ‘‘Annsophia,”’ her best doll, and several of 
her playthings. 

The provoking thing! She knew that was where 
the apple was going, too, and she ran as hard as 
she could. But it got to the edge before her, tilted 
for a moment, then went over into the seam and 
disappeared: 

Oh dear! Tillie laid down flat on the ledge, 
and put first one eye, then the other, to the deep, 
dark crack, and squinted till she could scarcely 
See atall. Then she sat up and cried, and I am 
Sorry to say, boxed Sieg’s ears. 

Well, she told no one about it, and grandma 
did not discover her loss till the next morning, 
When she went to look for a clean cap. 

But Tillie had been making plans, and that 
Morning she got permission to go over to Uncle 
Joe’s to stay all day. And she did not ask to put 
on her clean frock nor her best shoes, which her 
Mother thought queer. 

That night when she came home her arms ached, 








| and her head ached, and her face was very red. | Grandma King made from the biggest Roxbury 
| Grandma was certain that it was an attack of | Russet in the barrel, ‘‘to remove all temptation,” 
‘“‘worms,’’ and would give Tillie a big dose of | grandma said. 

‘“‘pikry’’ which made the little girl fairly groan; 
but she shut her eyes hard, and took it bravely. 
| Then she told her mother all about how she had 
| lost grandma’s clove apple, and how sorry she 
| was, and how she had worked for Uncle Joe 
| planting corn and pumpkin seeds all the long, hot | 
| day for money with which she had bought cloves | 
at the ‘‘corner’’ store. 

And now would mamma help her make another 
clove apple for grandma ? 

Of course she would, and mamma kissed the 
| poor little sunburned nose tenderly, and then, LirrLe Elsie hung about her mamma’s visitor 
while she very kindly rebuked the meddlesome | all day with her lips shut very tight, and some- 
| spirit which prompted her to open the drawer | times with her hand over her mouth. ‘What is 
| without leave, she pointed out to Tillie how we| it, Elsie,’’ the visitor at last inquired. Elsie un- 
| must sooner or later always suffer for our wrong- | locked her lips. ‘‘Mamma said I must keep my 
doing. | mouth shut. She's orfle ’fraid I shall tell you 


a 
For the Companion. 
BRAVERY. 


The bravest lad will never fight, 
Except in aid of weakness; 

The truly brave seek to do right 
In peace and love and meekness. 


| ++ 
| 
| 





So the new clove apple’s nest is in the black lace | that Uncle Arthur has to sleep on the floor while | 


cap; and Tillie has one of her own now that| you’re here.” 


| ail 


JM yal 


For the Companion. 
A CARELESS DOLL. 


| Virginia Cleveland, I declare! | 1 had to put it in the tub, 


And wash, and wring, and scrub and rub. 
Perhaps vou wasn’t all to blame— 
But you were careless, just the same. 
1 might have dropped you in the sand 
That time I heard the circus-band. 
And Rover ran—he heard it too— 
And possibly he stepped on you! 

Oh, if he did, why then you see, 

I was the careless one, maybe. 

To scold myself will never do— 

But then !—too bad I scolded you! 


You’re nothing but a constant care! 
Such habits I must try and cure— 
This time you'll get a scolding sure! | 
Of course you’re old enough to know, 
(How many times I’ve told you so!) 
It’s very wrong to run away— 
Besides, it wasn’t nice to say 
That Maud and Ethel teased you to— 
For shame! A doll as big as you! 


Dear me! this muddy stain, I guess, 
Will spoil your dotted muslin dress. 


a 


For the Companion. 
TEDDY. 


not leave him out alone, for he would take every- 
thing that he could carry into his little chamber. 
| When cold weather came, he began to lose his 

Teddy wasn’t a boy; he was a dear little | pretty, frisky ways, and would lie curled up in 
striped squirrel. Some people call them chip- | his warm bed, until he gave up going down to his 
munks, and I suppose that is their real name. | dining-room altogether. 

Our cat brought him in one morning as a break-| He would eat from his hoard of nuts, but was 
fast for her three baby kittens, but Ray found | dumpish and blind until the warm, spring sun- 
him too soon for him to get used in that way. | shine came to melt away the great snowdrifts. 

He wasn’t hurt much, and in a few days was | Then, when he knew the cold winter was indeed 
as brisk and cunning as ever. 

We made an old bird-cage into quite a nice | 


| 
| 








cunning pet once more. 
house for him, with a chamber above and adin-| But, alas! affection had no place in his fittle 
| ing-room below. | heart, in spite of all our efforts to win it, for he 
We put some batting into the little dining-room, | pushed the door open one night, when we left 
but he carried it all upstairs, and made just the | the cage out on the veranda roof, and we never 
| cutest little nest for himself. saw him again. E. H. 8. 





/ He was such a little miser, that he would 


: —————+@>—___—- 
| carry all the nuts that he did not want to eat up 


| into his chamber, and carefully hide them in his | ‘THe other day little Ida May, three years old, 


| bed! having just returned from a ride with the other 
He grew quite tame, and we would sometimes | children, ran to her mother, saying, ‘‘“Mamma, 
| let him out into the room for a frolic; but we did | the horse stepped into an awful tal/ hole!” 


gone, he waked up from his long sleep, and was a | 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


| I can plainly ageet, tho’ dumb, 
For I tell that May has come. 


I’m utility indeed, 
Habit, custom, common need. 


That I am present time is clear, 
Always passing, always here. 


My primals bring the flowers of May, 
My finals keep them fresh and gay. 


2. 
CROSS PUZZLE. 


* * * 

* * *& 
** * & & & & 
*s e+ *# 8 ek ke 

* * * 

* * *& 

* kk * 

* * *& 

* * * 

2 2c ¢@ @ 2 @ * 
seek ke Kk ek KK OK 


Across. A Hebrew name, meaning ‘A fos- 
ter-son.” Tocontend. To prepare. To dimin. 
ish. A Hebrew name, meaning “gratuitous 
gift.” Maturity. A certain tree. The God. 
dess of Revenge. A fox. Prevalent. De. 
fended from any evil. 

The central letters, read down, will spel! 
the name of a celebrated explorer, who died 
on May 2, 1873. c. D 


3. 
ANAGRAM. 


The initial letters of the following names 
will give the name of a Christian festival: 
first Jewish high priest; a Jewish sect; the 
promised land; a great we the noted 
proprietor of a vineyard; a Jewish watch- 
word; Jacob’s second name; Naomi’s daugh- 
ter-in-law; the brazen serpent. H. A. G. 


4. 
CHARADE. 


One thousand take—nor more nor less— 
And add to this what stands for yes, 
To make the sum of sweetest things 
That peasant sees or poet sings. 
E. S. B. 
5. 


PARAPHRASED PROVERBS. 


They who hearken at no time receive an 
impression through the auditory sense char 
acterized by moral excellence concerning 
the very persons. 

One of a large number of veracious oral 
expressions is uttered in an intentionally 
expressed ludicrous saying. 

he perfect demonstration of a dish con 
sisting of flour or other farinaceous substance 
with suet or milk and eggs, sometimes en- 
riched with fruit, is in the masticating and 
swallowing. 
6. 
BROKEN WORDS. 


In each of the following sentences fill the 
first and second blank with the word to be 
inserted in the third blank, but so divided as 
to make two separate words. 

Example. She has ten minutes in which she 
can hasten to school. 

I asked the man to come in and — — once 
accepted, as the made him ill. 

The child cried, and said, ‘‘There is a — —,” 
but his mother kept on talking abouta of 
the church, and paid no attention to him. 

My mistress said, “When you opened the — — 
you find anything wrong about it?” And I replied, 
“To be —— I did.” 

— — with us in California where the —— grows. 

The doctor gave — — — cure for neuralgia. 
This is the prescription, please —— it with care. 

It is — — who is —— for fine singing. 











Conundrums. 


If amonkey wished to announce that he was sick, 
how could he do it and at the same time mention 
the medicine he wanted? ‘Ape ill’ (a pill). 

Why is your tooth like a tendon? It is in you 
(sinew). 

Why is a perfumer like one who coins pennies? 
He makes scents (cents). 

Why are crockery-ware dealers unlike all other 
shopkeepers? Because it won’t do for them to 
crack up their goods. 

Why is a young lady’s face, when unprotected, 
like the pleading of a rejected suitor? Tt is with- 
out avail (a veil). 

What ape did I see on the parade-ground, to-day? 
The ane. 

Why is a camellia like a man who is insolvent? 
It is scentless (centless). 

Why is twilight like the letter Y? 


Because it is 
the close of day. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. May; fairy, airy; fay; fair; vain; gay; array, 
| May; (with)in; mamma, afar; “Virgin of May.” 
| & Song of Spring. 

Give the children holidays, 
And let them be jolly days, 
Grant freedom to the children in this joyous spring. 
Better men hereafter 
Shall we have for laughter 
Freely shouted to the woods till all the echoes ring. 
| 3. “Ofall the glad new year, mother; the mad- 
| dest, merriest day.” 

Keyewords. Remorse, fade, galley, holy, mer- 

| maid, death, stands, whetter. 


| 4. The HinD and Panther. Ode on AlexandeR’s 
Feast. Essays on Dramatic PoesY. The MeDal. 
Absalom and AchitophEl. Mac FleckNoe. Dryden, 


5. May. 
6. 1. The May Ladie. 2. Winter. 3. Summer. 
1 2 % 4 1, 2 1. 2 
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PAT AND THE “PRIZZIDINT.” 


The Washington Post relates a story of an Irish | 
volunteer who had been wounded and sent back 


till he should be in condition to go back to the 
front. His beat was in front of the War Depart- | 
ment. 


The Colonel in command instructed him always 
to present arms to the President. 

“To the Prizzidint, is it?” said Patrick. “An’ 
how will I know him? Pad 

The Colonel tried to describe Mr. Lincoln, and 
Patrick looked grim. 

“Sure I’ll present arms fast enough if I know | 
him,” said the sentry, and with that assurance the | 
Colonel had to leave him. Not long afterward, on 
looking out of the window, he saw the President 
pass Patrick, who took no notice of him. 

As soon as Mr. Lincoln had entered the building 
the officer went down to the Irishman. “Why, 

*atrick,”’ said he, “you forgot, after all, to present 
arms to the President.” 

“The Prizzidint, is it?” exc laimed the sentry, 

“was he passing me? Sure, I seen many a man 
goin’ in, but nobody that looked like a Prizzidint.’ 
“We 


him.” 
“The saints be about yer honor; 
gintleman ye are intirely.’ 
When MF. Lincoln left the War Department, the 
Colonel followed him and gave Patrick the signal 
for which he had been religiously waiting. At 
once he put himself in position, and presented 
arms so ostentatiously that Mr. Lincoln nearly ran 
into him, ani then with his usual good-nature 
stopped to speak with him, as sking him about his 
wife and babies in “Injeanny,” and slipping a coin 
into his hands as he walked away. 
Patrick was stupetied. “He sphoke to me,” he 
Py said. “His R’yal Highness talked to me. Och! 
what a story that will be to write home to Biddy 
an’ the b’ yes!” 

So he ran on for the remainder of his guard, | 
talking to himself when he could find nobody else 
to talk to, about the honor done him by his “R’yal 
Highness the Prizzidint.” 

In the guard-room he made himself a nuisance, 
and by night his sudden elevation, aided by all the | 
whiskey which Mr. Lincoln’s gratuity could pur- 
chase, set him raving, and it was necessary to put 
a ball and chain on his leg. 

In a day or two he returned to duty with a chas- 
tened remembrance of “the proudest day of his 
life, when he talked with his R’yal Highness the 
Prizzidint.” 


—_——_~<+o0—__——_ 


it’s the rale | 


SHOT-GUN SHELLS. 


A correspondent favors The Companion with the 
story of a practical joke which was played by an 
ex-Confederate officer, Colonel Aylett, upon some 
of hisold companions inarms. He had acompany 
of friends at his country-place, near Richmond, 
and one evening a display of fireworks was an- 
nounced. Toward the close of the evening Colonel 
Aylett called me and two or three other young 
fellows to him, and said: “I want you to help me 
fool some of the old soldiers, if you will.” 


Of course we jumped at the chance, and asked | 
for orders. 

“What 1 mean to do,” he said, “is to make these | 
veterans believe that I am shooting bomb-shells 
from my shot-gun. Here are some giant firecrack- 
ers. Each of you take two of them, go down into | 
the fleld yonder, spread yourselves out in a line 
about a hundred yards apart, and listen for the | 
bugle. I shall aim at you in rotation, and as soon 
as you see the flash of the gun, the one whose turn 
itis must throw a cracker into the air as high as 
possi 80 that it will explode before reaching the 
grounc 

We slipped away in the darkness, and the guests 
were invited out upon the lawn to see the Colonel 
shoot some small bomb-shells from his gun. 

The signal was given, and the gun was fired. In 
a few seconds a bright flash was seen in the air, 
and a loud explosion followed. The shots were 
repeated until six had been fired. 

Ve could hear the exclamations that followed | 
each discharge, and in a few minutes were back 
again mingling with the crowd, and listening to the 
comments of the veterans. 

“It reminded them of the war,” they said. Some 
of them could “<distinctly trace the flight of the 
shell from the instant it left the gun till it ex- 
ploded.” 

We begged Colonel Aylett not to undeceive 
them, but he declared that it would be wrong to 
leave them under a false impression. The whole 
affair showed what strange pranks imagination 
4 will sometimes play with sober reason. 


— ~~ — 


QUEER SUPERSCRIPTIONS. 


The Washington Post prints an account of a col- 
lection of curious envelopes and postal cards now 
in the possession of a clerk in the Post Office 
Department. Some of the addresses indicate a 
high degree of ingenuity in going wrong. They 
look, indeed, more like cunningly devised riddles, 
than like the blunders of ignorant writers. 


One ay is superscribed, “bin harmson, 
Washim T.C.” That would have puzzled almost 
any one but a postal clerk. It was surmised, how- 
ever, that the letter was intended for Benjamin 
surmise turned out to be correct. The missive 
the government. An applicant for office would at 
least have addressed the President as “Mr.” 

““Nasel true brunbum, Washen,” was the address 
on a letter from Trenton, Kansas. Even this did 
not baffle the expert officials. They 
that the writer had in mind the National Tribune, 
and this proved to be the case. 

A letter superscribed “p En. E baker an son” 
was meant for Penny baker &Son. For some time 
the clerks puzzled over “For Misses Sole, a tornela 
W,” but it was finally decided that Messrs. Soule 
& Co. , attorneys-at-law, were the parties intended, 
and so it proved. 

“On the big penselvania avenue in the care of 
boin hi ivelton in the grocery Store of George Jack- 
son,”’ was the address on another envelope. The 
reference to a grocery store took the letter to 
Barbour & Hamilton, grocers, and Mr. Jackson 
received his mail. 

\n envelope directed to “Uncle Sam’s Seed 
Barn” was delivered to the agric ultural de part- 
ment, and was found to contain a letter, evide ntly 
written in good faith, from a Pennsylvania farmer, 
who wanted his share of government seeds. 

A postal card directed to “19 1. O. Sanckle” went 
to 19 lowa Circle, where it belonged. 











to Washington, where he was put upon guard duty | 1 


Patrick, when he comes out I’ll_ follow | 
him and give you a nod, and then you'll know | 


Harrison, President of the United States, and the | 


probably contained some advice about running | 


concluded | 





Dr. STEDMAN’S SILVER AUTOMATICAL CURE FOR 


INCROWINC TOE-NAIL 


**Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
tifrice’’ preserves the teeth and hardens the gums. 








GRAYS HARBO Washington, is attracting the 

pene of Eastern investors 
because it has the on ocean harbor in the State, as- 
sured of railroad x ties, is the centre of a country 
rich rr riculture, timber and coal. For full informa 
tion, address, Grays Harbor Co., Grays Harbor, Wash. 
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a Sent by mail. Circulars sent free. Addre: 
Itching Piles. E. E. STEDMAN & CO., Newton Falls, Ohio. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint | ~ Poach them in the Buffalo Steam 
bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 Egg Poacher. The handiest little 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. — ng th pedi —- BW... 








best way. See one at hardware 
store or write sole manufacturers, 


| Stamp co Coltectors should read the story of “A Postage- | 
Sidney Shepard & Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Man” in the May 7th number of this paper. | 
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SIGSBEE’S SEAMLESS SHIELDS. 


Sales t - over 50 per 
cent. ae han 1890. 
One of the most troublesome 
arts of a lady’s apparel is the 
Press Shield. They are hot, 
causing profuse perspiration 
and annoying odors. Dresses 
set uncomfortably on account 
of this cumbersome attach 
ment under the arm, and every 
lady has experienced much 
iy ripe by her shields constant- 
ripping out. The Sigebee 
Sic ids overcome all of these 
difficulties. hey are worn 
i} next to, or underneath, the 
undervest with equal comfort, 
} thus keeping the corset and 
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housekeeper should at once send for illustrated ceive sample copy with five complete pieces of latest vo- 
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$30.00 For You. 


if yee are interested in Amateur Fostesry hy. 
‘or information and particulars send 
3 WILKINSON "CO. 269 Re 271 State St., Chicago, Ih. 
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The Great Temperance Drink. 00; 1000 fine rate var. only $6.50: 
a rj last 3 collections. one of these 


DR. SWETT’S “ROOT BEER.” 


The healthiest drink, summer or winter, but es- 
pecially valuable at this season, if there is a weakness 
of the Kidneys and Stomach. Made from Juniper, 

Man, Wintergreen, Ginger, Sarsaparilla, 
Material — packages to 
YOUR 


ft PAIN ROOFS 


$1.00, prep paid. Pripened only at the w 5. 
DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PA PAINT. 


epot, 245 eine Ok wre Boston. 
Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 


‘ETT, M. D. 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or fire 


Over 30 illustra- 
[SHOE === 

Flaca | etme ar area a ae 
| ISENT a ACTS A NEW Crocheting 
|FREE Twilled Lace Thread) ook no. 2. 
| “MOOAR BROT BROTHERS, 1307 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. FOR CROCHETING. 50 Illustrated 


BEST IN THE WORLD. | Patterns. 
END FOR CATALOGUE. 


10 Cents. 
LAWN bag 3 BAS 


collections contains any duplicates, and 
all = genuine! Large 
leer Dae 


sii Sie tf, $r. Louis, Mo. 















































Series of 1:2 Beautiful Illus. Tidies from London 
and Paris. Inquire for ome < of your dealer, or send 
10 cents for spool — 70 5 cents for Single 
copy’ or 60 cents ~ 1 Tidy , Patterns, including 

of Crocheting Boo! 
asgo Lace 


hread ‘Cee Glasgo, Conn. 









corset cover sweet and clean. 
They conform perfectly to the 


Patented 


May 20, shape of the arm, do not wrin 
| kle. Instantly adjusted. Im- 
| 1890. pervious.The only perfect Dress 


Shield. All sizes. In onteste. give measure of arm-scye. 
Price, per pair, 388c. Sold by Dry Goods Dealers every- 
where. Sent by mail RNG e prepaid, on receipt of 
price. SIGSBEE.M ‘G. CO., Ayer, Mass. 


SENSIBLE 





CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS 

NOW IN USE. 
: Health, Keo 

nomy and Beuuty. 
Buttons at front in- 

stead of CLASPS. 
RING BUCKLE at hip 
for Hose supporters, 


AL But- 
itons—iwon't pull off, 
Cord - Button 


ani 
Sold by Leading 


FERRIS BROS., 34: croadway, 'N. v. 

























BOYS? 25 in. SAFETY, with B d Mad Guards, 
BOYS’and GiRLS’24in.,Ball Bearings Diamond urs send to A.W. GUMP & CO., 
BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 26 in., adju: — Cone 


| 


LL o 
ST. ion MO. | 





SAVE Money. Before you buy a 


Dayton,O.,for prices, New 
Bicycles at uced prices 


Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


DRESSMAEING SIMPLIFIED. 
Any Lady Can now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses, 


| No one using a Chart or Square 
x ith The McDowe )) 

















Soden Mineral Springs by 
evaporation, are particularly 
serviceable in Catarrhal In- 
flammations, Sor3 Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis and L 
Troubles.”’ For sale by 
druggists for 50 cts. Trial box mailed for 25 cts. | rites, riutes, G 

|SODEN MINERAL SPRING ACENCY, Ewes ra 
6 Barclay Street, New York. _ 


Ladies 


WILL APPRECIATE THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PAMPHLET-BOOK. ENTITLED 


A 


| CONTAINING AR ICLES ON 


Sens DRESS a Drossing. | 


BY CAROLINE M,Dopson, M.D. PRES. NAT’L WOMANS 
HEALTH ASS'N OF AMERICA, Oscar B.Moss,.M.D. 
Mrs.ANNic JENNESS-MILLER.AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS 


Freeto BE 


UPON APPLICATION TO b 4 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 


the United States. 






P a Cornets, 
icas, Books, Few" 's-harps, | 
Violins. ete. Send your 4 
28 Central St., Boston, Mass. 









Package makes 5 gallons. 
a conenting. ang 
by 


sent to any one addressing 
0. E. HIRES & CO., 
Philadelphia 


Attractive and 
Non-Arsenical, 
Factory prices. 

Enormous assort- 

Yr 


nent of styles. 

Goods sent to any part of the U.S. A very large 

line of samples sent fer 8 cts. postage. Papers 
without gold, 4c. to 6c. Gold Papers, 5c. to lic 
Elegant Embossed Gold Papers, 10 cts. to 20 cts. 
Bo’ ~~ all widths to match, in proportion. 

evidence Wall Paper House, 


Th 

337 339-¢ 

Ww estminster 
Providence, 





















: 4 d that thei hine i Hh 
which are produced from the | CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED IN ANY at a 


We issue a 100- 
Catalogue pW 


struments: Ac- 
——. Ban- 










= ers taken in exchange. 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, Boys’ or Girls’ 24-in. Safety, with — tires, $15.00. ‘. 
the eminent Throat Special- | Boys’ 25-inch Safet ty with rubber wis 0. MeDO 
ist, says: “The Soden Min- | @e2ts’ or Ladies’ 23-inch Safety, ball bearings G West 14th Stu; Now York City, 
eral Pastilles (Troches) Gents’ 30-inch Safety, balls to z8. and peda 0 We know the advertisers to be thoroughly reliable 


‘ul inven 


The favorite Fashion journals are “La Mode de 
Paris,’ ‘Album des Modes” and “La Mode.” Reason— 
Faw give the styles one month in advance of other 

have only reliable fashions, and each month 
ractical lessons on dressmaking, found only 
in these journals. Ask your newsdealer, or send 35 cts. 
for copy explaining latest style garments. 


i» | 


~ DONALD KENNEDY 
ti Roxbury, Mass. says: 


'Kennedy’s Medical Discovery 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
Seated Ulcers of QQ years’ 
standing, Inward Tumors, and 
every disease of the skin, ex- 
cept Thunder Humor, and 
Cancer that has taken root. 
Price, $1.50. Sold by every 





Druggist in the United States 





= PRIC 








Pearl handle, fancy ends, 2-blades, 

regular price, 75 cents ; sample sent and Canada. 

post-paid, 3 cents; 75-cent jackknife for awhile, . 

g/ cents. MAHER & GROSH, Razor Steel | 
Cutlery, 4S Street, Toledo, Ohio. Illus. list free. 








Stop that 




























The § Standard of the WORLD and sold by all ~ oan Dealers. 


-_ 7p) BARRY'S TRICOPHEROUS 
{ HA 











An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes R THE 


‘tai » a impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and 
air, and causes the air to grow Thick, Soft 
ood Benutial. Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases 
of: the skin, glands and muscles, and quickly healing 
cuts, — ruises, sprains, &c. 
All Drugzgists or by Mail, 50 
BARCLAY pt 44 Stone St., New: York. 





| }Curonic Couch Now! 


‘ 
) 

) 

) 

} 

eee A you ba = it may become con: } 
ptive. ‘or msumption, Scrofula, \ 
General Dedility and Wasting Discs } 
there is nothing like } 
) 

) 

) 

) 

} 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 
| HYPOPHOSPHITES 


‘asting Diseases, 











Garfield Tea Cures 


Sir HENRY THompson, the most noted physician of England, says that more than 
half of all diseases come from errors in diet. Garfield Tea overcomes results of 
bad eating ; cures Sick Headache ; restores the ( somplexion ; cures Constipation. 

Send for Free Sample to 319 West 45th Street, New York. Mention ComMPaNiIon. 


Constipation & Sick Headache. 








©Of Lime and Soda. 


It is almost as palatabie as milk. Far 
better than other so-called Emulsions. 
A wonderful flesh producer. 


Scott’s Emulsion : 


There are poor imitations. Get the genuine. 
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SOBERED BY A 


JEST. 


How much more readily a person who has a keen 
sense of humor may sometimes be influenced by a 
quiet sarcasm than by serious remonstrance, was 
illustrated many years ago by an incident in the 
life of Captain M——, a famous old navigator of 
Nantucket, in the days when Nantucket was still a 
great shipping centre. 


Captain M had been round Cape Horn more 
times than any one dared say, and in his later 
years set up as an instructor of navigation at Nan- 
iucket, where he was visited by ge | young navi- 
gators and by some older ones who wished to 
brush up their nautical knowledge on some of the 
many points where the Captain was especially 
well-informed. 

Captain M—— was greatly liked by his fellow- 
townsmen, but he had one grave fault, which was 
only too common among men of his generation. 
He was given to the use of West India rum. At 
intervals he disappeared from view, retiring to his 
little bed-room, and gave himself up to his jug for 
hours and even days. At these times the Captain 
simply gave out that he was not “in port.” 

His wife, a most excellent woman, expostulated, 
entreated, scolded, in vain. The Captain seemed 
beyond her influence. 

On one occasion’ when the Captain had retired 
to his room for this discreditable reason, and had 
spent more than meter Pew hours there, there 
happened to be a great demand for his services on 
the part of navigators who were just starting out 
for Cape Horn. They came and went, and poor 
Mrs. M——, the Captain’s wife, was worn out in 
answering calls for her incapable husband. 

Finally there came to the door two young New 
Bedford men, masters of whalers, who wished to 
obtain from the Captain some information likely 
to be of great value to them. When Mrs. M 
opened the door, one of them said, ina rather loud 
voice: 

“Iam told that Captain M—— is not in port. 
Can _you tell me when he will be in?” 

“Hum!” she exclaimed, turning half around, 
and speaking loudly enough to be heard in the 
Captain’s room. “He may be expected in_ port 
when the wind stops blowing from the West | 
Indies!” } 








} 
The Captain heard. There was silence for a | 
few moments, and then came a crash of crockery | 
on the stone flagging at the back of the house. | 
The jug had gone out of the window. Then there 
came a sepulchral voice from within: | 
“She’s stopped a-blowin’, Priscilla!” | 
By and by the Captain came out, dressed in his | 
best clothes, with 2 clean “dickey” and a neatly | 
adjusted stock. His wife’s simple joke had sobered | 
him, and he was not only “in port” that day, but | 
continuously thereafter. 
| 


DIDN’T TAKE IT. | 


It is not often that one can see from without the 
actual workings of conscience. When itis possi- 
ble, however, he must rejoice greatly if right pre- 
vails. The New York 7ribune gives the following 
instance of such moral warfare: 


One day, & man on a railway train picked up | 
from the car seat a package that the former oceu- | 
pant of the seat, who had left the train at the last 
station, had forgotten. He looked at the package 
critically, and then glanced at the conductor, who 
Was at the other end of the train. He evidently 
thought himself unobserved, for after a few mo- | 
ments of reflection, he put the package, which was | 
a small one, into his pocket, and then resumed the 
reading of his paper. 

But his mind was not at rest. He tried several 
times to read, and each time removed the paper 
from his eyes and gazed into vacancy, lost in med- 
itation. 

The conductor passed him, and it made him un- 
easy. He moved about nervously in his seat. 
Presently he folded up his paper, put it in his 
pocket, leaned his elbow on the window-sill, and 
allowed his head to rest in the palm of his hand. 

He was having a hard struggle. It would have 
been interesting to know the drift of his thoughts. 
Perhaps the question of the value of the package 
entered them, but it is to be hoped that it did not. 
At any rate, his sense of justice triumphed. 

He raised his head from his hand, in a deter- 
mined way, and took the package from his pocket. 
It was easy to see that he was happier now. The 
next time the conductor passed, he handed him 
the package with the remark: 

“Here is something the lady who left the train at 
the last station forgot.” 


+ or 





HUSBAND AND WIFE. | 
It is by no means a new theory that a man and | 
Woman who have been married a great many years | 
grow to resemble each other, not only in manner 
and voice, but actually as to features and expres- 
sion. } 


A recent number of the [llustrirte Welt has an | 
article on this subject, which states that the photo- 
graphic association of Geneva has quite lately been 
investigating the truth of this theory by the aid of 
the camera. 

The pene ep of seventy-eight elderly or 
very old married couples were taken, and an equal 
number of family groups. 


of this theory, inasmuch as in twenty-four cases 
the resemblance between husband and wife was 
much greater than that between brother and sister, 
and in thirty cases more it was fully as great. 

The failure of the other twenty-four old couples | 
to realize the expectations of those interested in | 
the matter is supposably due to “incompatibility 
of disposition,” which time was apparently unable 
to combat in its effects. | 


ae | 
QUEEN’S ENGLISH. 


“Pm always perfectly impartial,” said an old } 
man, gravely, “but I do hate potato-bugs and fur- 
riners.” So does many another kindly person. 
An English bicyclist was coming, at great speed, | 
down one of the steepest streets in Edinburgh, | 
when his machine capsized, and landed him in the 
middle of the road. 
and they promptly came to his assistance. 

‘Maun, hoo did ye fa?” kindly inquired one of | 
the carters. To which he received this answer: | 
_., Was coming down that declivity with such 
Velocity that I lost my gravity and fell on the mac- 
adamized road.” i 

The carter turned from the unfortunate rider 
With true insular contempt. | 
t ( ‘wa’, Jock,” he said to his mate. “If I’d kent | 

‘e cratur’ wis a forriner, he would hae lain in the 
gutter lang eneuch for me.”— Weekly Citizen. 
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Good situations for all who enter Palms’ Business * 


College, Phila., Pa., this spring or summer. If you mean 
business, ask for catalogue. (Adv. 


~~ 
Children are often irritated and made sick by worms. 
A simple and effective remedy is found in “Brown's Ver- | 
mifuge Comfits.” They contain nothing injurious. (Adv. | 
——»—__—— 
For Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, | 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy | 
can be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” (Adv. 


we want a reliable woman in every 
County, to establish a Corset Parlor | 
for the sale of Dr. NICHOLS’ CELE- 


BRATED SPIRAL SPRING CLASPS AND CORSETS. Wages, $40 
to $75 per month and expenses. We furnish complete | 
stock on consignment. $3 Sample Corset free, con- 

ditionally (see terms). Send 18 cents postage for sample | 
and terms. Nichols & Co., 2% E. 14th St., New York. | 








Varnish is like sweet words; 
it brings into activity all the 
Good | 


virtues and harmonies. | 
varnish is like a shoemaker ; it| 


lasts. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the “People’s Text- 
Book on Varnish,” from which you will become intelli- 
gent, not on varnish itself, but on varnished things ; 
know what to expect of and how to care for proper 
varnish on housework, piano, furniture, carriage, etc. ; 
and how to get it in buying these things. 

The intention is to help you avoid the losses that come 
of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 

MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 
FRANKLIN MurpuHY, President 





COMPANION. _ 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL, 
MANLIUS, N. Y. SUMMER SCHOOL. | 


| 
Rt. Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, S. T. D., President. } 
___ Apply to Lt. Col. WM. VERBECK, Supt. | 


For Indigestion 


distress 
after eating, 
and for 
loss of 
appetite, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
is the | 
surest, safest, 
and most 
reliable 
remedy. It | 


Cures others, will cure you, 


Prepared by DreJ. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 








Head Office : Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Factories : Newark and Chicago. | 


AWARD 


of Prizes offered in our OcTOBER PREMIUM LIST. 

Inawarding the Harvard Photograph Prizes, 
several of the leading photographers of Boston and 
the officers of the National Amateur Camera Club 
marked such pictures as they each independently 
judged to be the best. To the pictures which received 
the highest and next highest number of marks in each 
class, we have awarded the prizes. 

This competition has brought out a large number of 
most excellent photographs, and we congratulate our 
friends upon the skill they have acquired in this beau- 
tiful Art. 

The Awards are as follows: 

Log Cabin, ist, John A. Tenney, Brule, Wis. 

Log Cabin, 2d, C. G. Ridout, Hutchinson, Minn. 











School House, Ist, R. E. Nelson, West Chester, Pa. 

School House, 2d, John D. Groves, Condersport, Pa. 
Post Office, ist, Wm. H. Buckley, Guysboro, N.S. 
Post Office, 2d, Randolph Peterson, Sheldahl, Ia. 


Store, ist, Alfred R. Burr, Thomaston, Conn. 
Store, 2d, A. H. Chamberlain, Portland, Me. 

Church, ist, Harry E. Loveland, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Church, 2d, M. B. Rich, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


DRESS GOODS. 


For Spring and Early Summer. 


The following goods were made specially | 
to our order for this season, and are of | 
unusual value: 

Plain Serge Homespun, 52 ®iches wide, 
$1.00 per yard; Flecked, Checked and 
Plaid Homespun, 52 inches wide, $1.00 per | 
yard; Mixed and Checked Boucle Home-| 
spun, same width, $1.25 per yard. | 
Samples sent on request. | 


James McCreery & Co,, 


| 
| 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Se CN 






souls 
tasks 





oder dl 
> ° : ° 
Pyle’s Pearline Washing Compound. 
You will have better results, happier servants—they will have more time for rest or other 
work. Your clothes will not be rubbed to.pieces. You will not be under any increased 


expense, and you will have taught your help to use their heads in the right direction, 
rather than their muscle in the wrong. Give Pearline a fair trial wtthout soap or any 


other preparation. Millions are using it. 
Sold everywhere. 


ANN 





If you Value 


Clean Homes 
ndCleanClothes 


If you have any feeling for the poor 


who make them so, lighten their 
by supplying them with 


Beware of imitations and peddlers. 


Pearline is manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 








“La Grippe” and Pneumonia. 


Prevention Better than Cure. 


Reports from medical sources show that “La Grippe” is again 
The result proved auite satisfactory to holders | Prevalent, and in connection with its return it is important to note 
that a decided increase of mortality from pneumonia is recorded. 
This should be a warning to all classes to take precautions 
against exposure, and whatever tends to debilitate the system. 
The trying changes of the weather, at this season, and the 
consequent cases of colds, influenzas, inflammation of the lungs, 


rheumatism, pains in the back, 


and the many other aches and 


pains caused by unavoidable or careless exposure, are things that 


cannot be neglected, except at 
sequences. 


the risk of more serious con- 


As attested by indisputable testimony, they may be both pre- 


ped and landed him in the | vented and relieved by the timely use of 


ALLCOCKS 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. 
| and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 


POROUS 
PLASTERS 


Ask for ALLCOCK’s, 


| RESOLVENT, $1. 


© 
291 
COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie,N. Y., 


offers both sexes the best 
educational advantages at the 
lowest cost. Business houses 


supplied with competent as- 


— | sistants. Address as above for illustrated catalogue. 





face and Hands made 
and kept fair and white 


with Miner’s Almond FACES 


Meal. Cures Pimples, Eczema, Moth, Wrinkles, Frec 
kles. Harmless. 25c. by mail, H. A. MINER, Malden, Mass. 


Who has not had 
















GOOD RUBBER 
HOSE 


could be bought ten .4 
years ago. Why? Be- 
cause there was rub- 
bag ber in it. The hose 
sold by dealers to-day contains little or no pure rubber, 
Our BLUE BRAND HOSE is the old-fashioned kind, 
and is made of rubber. With good care it should last 
five or six years. It is cheap atthe price. As a guar- 
antee that you are getting what you pay for, and are not 
paying a high price for a poor article, we place this 
rand on every length: 





= 
ay 


16 CENT“ 





If you cannot get it of your dealer, we will send it, 
express paid, on receipt of money. 


Sample free if you mention this paper. 
BOSTON WOVEN HOSE CO., Manf’rs. of Rubber 
Belting and Packing, 226 Devonshire Street, Boston} 
205 Lake St., Chicago; 8 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 





aoa (UItICUrA 


Tt UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN AND 

Scalp, whether itehing, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
crusted, pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, with loss 
of hair, either simple, scrofulous, hereditary or conta- 
gious, are speedily, permanently, economically, and 
infallibly cured by the CuTicuURA REMEDIEs, consisting 
of Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, CuTicurA Soap, an 
exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and CuTiIcuRA 


RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and great- 
| est of Humor Remedies, when the best physicians and 


all other remedies fail. CuTIcURA REMEDIES are the 


| only infallible bleod and skin purifiers, and | effect 
h 


more great cures of blood and skin diseases t 
other remedies combined. 
Sold everywhere. 


an all 


Price, CuticurA, We.; Soap, 5c. ; 
Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemical 
Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 
{2 Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 2g 
prevented SUTICURA SOAP. #3 


<a : 2 — : : 
Backache, kidney pains, weakness, and rheu- 
a matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 





















CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25 cents. 





MADAME GRISWOLD’S | 
Patent Skirt-Supporting Corsets 


CONTINUE TO BE THE DRESSMAKERS’ FAVORITE. 


Z Do you wish to be 
well-dressed ? 
Madame Griswold’s 

Artistic Corsets, 

adapted to all figures 

and always graceful, 
will insure symmetry 
and comfort. 
TRY THEM. 
The Madame _ Gris- 
wold Patent Horse- 

ShoeCorsets are made 

with the springs in 

them. These 

Patent Cor- 

set Springs 

entirely pre- 
vent break- 
ing at Hips. 

Can be put 

on any style 

of Corset 
made by her, 
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and are guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
vassers Wanted Everywhere. Exclusive terri- 
tory given. Ladies make this a profitable and perma- 
nent business. Orders by mail promptly filled. 

For circulars and terms to agents send to 


MADAME GRISWOLD, 
923 Broadway, N. Y.; 7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass.; or 
to General Agents, M. M. Wygant & Co., Fredonia, N. Y.; 
J. B. Putnam, 126 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


VOSE& SONS 


PIANO 


ESTABLISHED IN 18S1t. 
26000 SOLD AND_-IN USE. 

They combine ELEGANCE, DURABILITY, and 
MODERATE PRICES. Among the many otler 1M- 
PROVEMEN'S which they contain, arethe PATENT 
REPEATING ACTION, producing a touch as delicate 
as that of a Concert Grand Piano; the CAPO D’ASTRO 
BAR, which sustains that beautiful singing quality of 
tone, so wanting in most Upright Pianos; the MOUSE 
PROOF PEDAL, which is an absolute protection 
against mice getting into pianos and making havoc 
with the felts. Sold on the most accommodating terms. 
Delivered in your house FREE OF EXPENSE and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Old instruments taken in 
exchange. Catlogues and full information mailed free. 


VOSEX SONS PIANO Go. 


170 TREMONT ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


Lady Can- 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. | 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- | 
scribers in a single weeny issue of the paper. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the | 
ublishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. | 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. | 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- | 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re 
covered, as no duplicates are issu Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


|}anecdote of an easy-going English gentleman, 


THE YOUTH’S 


be hornless. If only such cattle were used to |* 


breed from, undoubtedly a great proportion of | tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the | 
* capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a | 


their offspring would be hornless, and in the course 


‘ . “ 
of time a race of unhorned cattle would be pro- | 
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. Boys 4 to 15 years. 
horns would probably be even more common than | Rg Ss For : J Ba J pe. 
hornless cattle are now. : | oy Very Jatest styles :—double- THE HARTFORD SAFETY. 


Domestication has undoubtedly reduced the 
size of cattle’s horns considerably. Under domes- 


only by a freak of nature. 


tication, the horns are much less used, and conse- 

quently are inferior; but they are not got rid of guarantee the fit and refund 

altogether except in rare cases, and then seemingly | ' full price if unsatisfactory. 
Samples of the Cloth FREE. 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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| 
“WAIT IN THE HALL.” 


In London it is not considered “good form” for 
a gentleman to carry through the streets a parcel, | 
however small or elegantly wrapped. He may | 
carry a book, if it is not too large and is not 
wrapped up; for a book is a book, but a parcel 
may be a pound of cheese or adozen red herring. 
The restriction is a foolish one; a form of class 
distinction that is inconsistent with the highest 
civilization, in which every man will be a gentle- 
man if he is thoughtfully considerate of others, 
whether he is a laborer or rides inacarriage. The 
author of “England, Without and Within” gives an 


who was not bound by the absurd law against 
parcel-carrying. . 


A shoemaker had missent to him a pair of shoes 
intended for a neighbor, and had probably sent to 
the neighbor the shoes that should have been sent | 
tohim. Ashe had no prejudice against carrying 
bundles, he went with the shoes to his friend’s 
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house. 

On arriving at his friend’s door he asked to see 
Mr. Dash, but was understood by the servant to 
ask for Mrs. Dash, and was ushered into her pres- 
ence. The lady, who had never seen him before, 
looked up and curtly asked : 

“What have you there?” 

“Mr. Dash’s shoes,” replied the gentleman. 

“Oh, yes; it’s all right. Mr. Dash is out, but 
he’ll be in soon, and if you want to see him you’d 
better take a seat in the hall, and wait till he 
comes.” 

“But, madam—” began the gentleman, who was 
a baronet’s son. 

“Never mind, never mind; it’s all right. Step | 
out in the hall, please, and wait for Mr. Dash.” | 








SPRING-CLEANING. 


By spring-cleaning we do not mean the annual 
beating of carpets, washing of windows, and gen- 
eral overturn of everything indoors, for which 
women are famous. What we are thinking of is 
a spring-cleaning for men—a work which, if it 
were faithfully done, would lessen the death-rate. 

One thing of prime importance is the care of the 
cellar. The air circulates as freely from cellar to 
attic as the blood circulates in the body, and that, 


too, in spite of closed doors. Indeed, the cellar | nad been a hod-carrier. 
oat 
should be kept pure the year round; but if this a 


The gentleman, of course, appreciated the situa- 
| tion at once. But he was too well-bred and had 
| too keen a sense of humor to explain, which would 
have both mortified the lady and prevented him 
from enjoying her mistake. He stepped into the 
hall, intending to give the shoes to a servant and 
leave the house. 

But meeting his friend coming in, he gave him 
the shoes and, after a few words, bade him good 
morning. Though pressed to remain, he refused, 
knowing that his return to the wife’s presence 
would cause her embarrassment. 

His consideration for the feelings of another 
verson would have made him a gentleman if he | 


has not been done, the time to rectify the mistake | 


is before the disease-breeding heats of summer | TOO MANY BEARS. 


are upon us. 
If there are decaying vegetables in the cellar, 
or rotten wood from boards that rest upon the 


A young huntsman of Helena, Montana, was fol- 
| lowing the upper course of the Milk River, and 
same suddenly face to face with a bear. He} 


CHICAGO, 


ground, whether loose or as a fixed floor, or accu- | brought his rifle to his shoulder, took careful aim, 
mulations of useless rubbish in the corners, or | and shot the bear dead. The next momenta second | 
under the stairs, or under the front doorsteps, by bear appeared from a rocky den. The young hun- | 
all means let them be removed. | ter again made a successful shot. To his surprise 
The cellar floor should be thoroughly swept, and | a third bear came out of the den. He killed this | 


the sweepings removed. Effectual ventilation | 


should be kept up from this time until winter. 
Where it is possible, have the floor cemented. 
Wooden floors are often death-traps. Keep the 
air of the cellar as pure as that of the parlor. 

Another important thing is to examine anew the 
sewage-pipes from the kitchen and bath-room, to 
make sure that there is no leakage. Such leakage 
is often going on under floors, which conceal it, 
but do not prevent the deadly mischief. 

Now is the time to clean out the cesspool. Let 
it be examined afresh, to see that no disease-bear- 
ing gases can pass back from it into the house. 
Note, too, its distance from the well, and if this is 


less than one hundred feet, remove the cesspool to | 


at least that distance. 

If, during the winter, the slops have been thrown 
upon the ground near the house,—an unwholesome 
and filthy practice,—see that every vestige of them 
is removed, and clean sand or soil or green turf 
put in their place. Let nothing remain that can in 
any way corrupt the air or annoy the sight. So 
far as possible, make the surroundings pleasant as 
well as pure. 

pune sO 


UNHORNED CATTLE. 


Every one is familiar with the animal which, in 
the country districts of America, is called the 
“muley cow,” or, as it is sometimes spelled, the 
*mooly cow.” She is an animal without horns. 
Generally she has not lost them, but has never had 
them. She has the reputation of being a very 
good milch cow, but particularly ill-natured. 

Though at least one ‘‘muley cow” may be found 
in most large herds, in a great part of the country, 
and though polled cattle, as hornless cattle are 


also called, are sometimes exhibited at fairs, it | 


has never, probably, occurred to any one until 
lately that a race of hornless cattle ought to be 
bred or developed on account of a greater economy 
in raising and nourishing them. 

Such a notion, however, has been broached by 
an American cattle-raiser. He maintains that, in 
raising young horned cattle, and, for that matter, 
in keeping grown-up cattle, a considerable share 
of the nutriment given them goes to their horns. 

The same gentleman argues that the horns of 
domestic cattle are a relic of barbarism—a survival 
of a means of defence associated with a wild life, 
and are now not only no longer needed, but posi- 
tively mischievous. The horned bullies of a herd 
get more and the weaker ones less than their share 
of the fodder. 

But how are the horns to be got rid of? Regu 


larly cutting off the horns of young cattle will not | 


prevent subsequent generations of young cattle 


from developing horns as they grow to maturity, | 


any more than the shaving of men’s beards for 
many generations makes men beardless. 
There is a way, however, in which it could be 


done. A certain proportion of cattle turn out to | 


one also, and before he had time to move from the | 
spot, bruin number four appeared. It was excit- | 
ing sport, to be sure, but there were more bears 

than he cared to see at one time. However, he 

made a good shot, and bruin tumbled over, making 

four dead bears. 


While the huntsman stood watching his game, a 
fifth bear, larger than any of the previous ones, 
came out of the den and rushed forward. The 
young man fired, but missed; and before he could 
reload, the infuriated beast was upon him! One 
blow of the huge paw sent the gun flying from his | 
grasp, but he quickly drew his hunting-knife, and 

| wouned bruin in the neck. In doing this he re- 
ceived a severe squeeze from the brute, and a fear- 
ful bite on the shoulder. Then he lost conscious- 
ness. 
| When he recovered his senses, his horse was | 
between him and the bear. The horse was kicking | 
viciously, and bruin was making but feeble resist- | 
ance, and soon lumbered off into the brush. The 
hunter was badly shaken up, and the wound in his 
shoulder was exceedingly painful. With difficulty 
he mounted his horse, which was quite unhurt, 
|} and rode to a place of shelter a few miles further 
| on, where his injuries received attention, and his 
| game was secured. 
| 





CONCISE. 

A teacher in a suburban school, not long ago, 
gave her pupils twelve minutes in which to write 
| an “abstract.” A shoe was the subject selected by 

her, and the boys were to write in the first person. 
No limit as to the number of lines or words was 
| given them. | 





Most of the boys wrote—and erased, during the | 
whole time allotted, but the teacher noticed one 
fellow who sat idle until the time was within two 
minutes of expiring. Asthe scholars filed out, she 
| said to him, “Brown, did you finish your abstract?” 
| Yes, ma’am,” he answered. 

Curious to see what he could have written in so 
} a a time, she looked over the papers, and found 
this: 

“Tama worn-out shoe; my coffin isthe ash-barrel ; 
my grave, the dump.” 

She says that almost as firmly impressed on her 
memory as this remarkable composition, is the ex- 
pression of amazement on the boy’s face the next | 
morning when he saw the “100” mark on his paper. 








a | 

| 

PROVED IN COURT. 
| 


It is a little strange, perhaps,—and yet not so | 
| very strange when one comes to think of it,—that | 
the truth of a thing is not always the better estab- 
lished because it has stood the test of a legal 
examination. 





A colored man of rather doubtful appearance 
| applied to a coal-dealer for a position as driver, 
says the Washington Post. On being asked for 
references, he mentioned one of the dealer’s old 
hands, who was called in and questioned as to the | 
applicant’s honesty. | 

he referee rubbed his chin meditatively for a 
moment, and said: 

‘Honest? Well, boss, dis yere man’s honesty 
hab been proved befo’ de court. He’s been tried 
seben times fer stealin’, and escaped ebery time.” 

And the man expressed surprise that this strong 
testimony did not secure him employment! 
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CAUGHT BY A FLOOD. 


The marvellous strides taken in the develop- 
ment of the West have no more forcible illustra- 
tion than in the changes which have come to the 
Great Plains. 

As late as 1867 a portion of this region had to 
be crossed by stage-coach; and in Juné of that 
year, near Fort Wallace, Kansas, a coach which 
carried six passengers and the driver was attacked 
by more than a hundred mounted Cheyennes 
and Sioux, and for five miles engaged in a des- 
perate, running fight with these savages. With 
one exception, every man on board was killed or 
seriously wounded. 

Two years later the entire trip across the conti- 
nent was made by rail. To-day the plains 
country is fairly gridironed by railroads; farms 
and cattle ranches extend over the whole area, 
and even thriving cities have been planted far 
beyond the one-hundredth meridian—at one time 
believed to be the dead line, west of which the 
“Great American Desert’? must forever remain 
irreclaimable. 

But though the old transcontinental trails are 
grass-grown and almost forgotten, plains-freight- 
ing is still carried on within ever-narrowing 
limits. Before the construction of the Elkhorn 
Valley Railway, almost everything used by the 
adventurous inhabitants of the Black Hills region 
was drawn in heavy wagons from the Missouri 
River, or from the nearest railway points in 
Nebraska. 

Four or five years ago Western Kansas and 
Nebraska and Eastern Colorado was the freight- 
er’s paradise. Eager settlers were almost tum- 
bling over each other in their haste to secure the 
vacant lands, and villages were springing up like 
magic. 

I was then located on one of ‘*Uncle Sam’s 
farms’? in Southwestern Kansas. One of the 
main freighting trails from the Santa Fé Railway 
toward the northwest passed my door, the freight- 
ers usually watering their 
trough. Thus I had abundant opportunity to 
study the plains-freighter and his ‘‘outfit.”’ 

These men hauled everything, from the pin- 
and-ribbon stock of a notion dealer to building- 
stones for foundations. Many of them were 
settlers, who were endeavoring to earn enough to 
give them a start in their new homes. The rem- 
nant belonged to the roving class, who with their 
teams follow the border in search of this kind of 
work. 

The freighter of to-day experiences few of the 
thrilling adventures of the historic overlander. 
He seldom has to fight thirst, and the fear of the 
Indian has passed away. Storms and rattle- 
snakes are about the only things he dreads for 
himself or his team. Nevertheless, there are 
occasional incidents sufficiently dramatic and 
stirring to justify narration. 

The Platte River, called the Nebraska by the 
Indians,—both names signifying shallow,—is a 
wide stream, abounding in shifting and treach- 
erous sands. The recent rush to the plains 
pushed the line of settlement to the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. To the northward of the 
North Fork a new town was started, the supplies 
for which had to be drawn from a station on the 
Union Pacific. The haul was a long one, the 
roads none of the best, and the freighters’ pay in 
consequence extremely good. 

As it chanced, on one trip, a freighter named 
John Q. Nolan started out alone, an occurrence 
very common in those “‘piping times of peace.” 
When nearing the Platte he observed a violent 
storm raging to the westward in the direction of 
the foothills, but paid little heed to it, as it seemed 
too far away to affect him. 

But when, two hours later, he descended into the 
valley of the styeam, he was surprised to see a 
ranchman galloping furiously down the river 
trail, and wildly waving his hat as if in warn- 
ing. 

“Drive back to the flats (uplands) and camp!”’ 
he shouted, stopping his horse just long enough 
to make himself intelligible. ‘‘There’s a world 
of water coming down, and you'll be swamped if 
you try the river. I’m riding to warn the folks 
at the ranch-house below.”’ 

He spurred on; and the startled freighter, with 
Strained ears, fancied he could hear the hoarse 
bellow of the coming flood, which, having gath- 
ered force and volume in the gorges, was leaping 
forward like a resistless tide. 

For an instant he hesitated, debating what 
course to pursue. If he turned back, he might 
be forced to remain on the south shore for days, 
Waiting for the waters to subside and the mud to 
dry sufficiently to enable him to cross. 

He was only a few hundred yards from the 
bank, the valley not being very wide at that 
point. 
Seemingly far aw: ay. 


Way, careless of the ocean which a cloud-burst | 
had poured into the shallow channel. 


teams in the cattle- | 


| said: 





| to kitchen. 
The roar of the water was still faint and | pair of them curtains that was left from upstairs 

A quick dash and a steady | hung down cellar; yes, down cellar! one to each 
pull would take him over, and he could go on his | 






Thus reasoning, 
entered the stream. 

The strongest current flowed near the opposite | 
shore; and when this current was reached, one of | 
the horses, a young animal, became frightened at 
the rush of water about its legs, gave a few in- 
effectual lunges, and then refused to advance. 

As a result its feet quickly sank into the yield- 
ing, sucking sand. 

In vain the driver whipped and raved. The 
other horse was willing enough, but he could not 
pull the load and his recalcitrant mate. 

The driver, by his shouts and calls, the crack- | 


he whipped up his team and 


ing of the whiplash, and the floundering and | 


splashing of the horses, was prevented from hear- 
ing the ominous boom of the oncoming flood, 
now perilously near. 

At length, in despair, he leaped to the wagon- 
tongue, intending to climb down in front and 
endeavor to lead the team. This momentary 
cessation of the bedlam of sounds permitted the 
roar of the furious waters to reach him; and 
glancing up the broad channel he saw a wall of 
yellow foam, six feet high, tumbling toward him 
with the resistless speed and force of an express 
train. 

For an instant he stared, rooted and fascinated 
by the fearful sight. Then, realizing his extreme 
peril, he leaped into the channel, drew his heavy 
knife and cut loose the team. Mounting the will- 
ing animal, he lashed it into a half-run. To his 
surprise, the other horse struggled out of the 
sand and followed. 

A point of safety had scarcely been gained 
when the flood struck the heavily-loaded wagon, 
careened and capsized it. The wagon box and 
the articles it held were seen for an instant on the 
crest of the wave; then they were engulfed by 
the yellow torrent. 

Nolan remained in camp on the upland till the 
flood subsided, and then returned for his wagon. 
Some distance below the place where it had stood, 
a small sandbar had been formed. An excava- 
tion into this revealed the object of his search. 
With much labor the sand was shovelled away 
and the wagon drawn to shore. As for the box 
and its contents, he never heard of them. 


Joun H. Wuitson. 


RUSSIAN EXTRAVAGANCE. 


In Russia, gallantry of a very old and romantic 
sort still holds a place. A princely prodigality, 
more practical than the empty declarations so 


often heard in Spain, is the daily habit of those | 


who would prove either their affection or their 
hospitality. Madame de Staél once pertinently 
“The desire of a Slav would set a town on 
fire,’ and as we are told by the author of ‘The 
Tsar and his People,’’ one man will order a cart- 
load of roses from Nice, and another, to satisfy 
some caprice, will send for a celebrated orchestra 
from Warsaw. 


A gentleman was one day talking, in the pres- | 
ence of a lady, of a Kirghiz musician whom he | 


had met during a journey beyond the Ural—one 


of those camel-drivers who play ancient Asian | 
The lady expressed | 


melodies on long reed pipes. 
some regret at never having heard these strange 


melodies, and the gentleman immediately wrote | 
for the Kirghiz to be sent from the other end of | 


Russia, merely that he might give her a sample 
of his skill. 

Love of ostentation is, indeed, a strong element 
in the Russian character. Theodore Child tells | 
this story: 

‘*We were invited by a young merchant to dine | 
at one of the great restaurants of Moscow. Our | 
host asked what we should like for dinner, and if 
we had a desire for any particular dish. We said 
that our tastes were simple, but that we would 
gladly take some Russian mutton. When the 
dinner arrived, among the fourteen solid dishes | 
figured a sheep, roasted whole, which, in an im- | 
mense silver dish, was carried to the table on the 
shoulders of four Tartars, dressed in the usual 
white blouses and trousers. In reply to our looks 
of surprise, our host turned toward us and ex- 
plained : 

“You said you liked mutton ; please choose 
the portion that you prefer.’ ’ 


—E———— 


A POPULAR CRAZE. 


The taste for the interior adornment of homes, 
which has amounted almost to a craze in this 
country during the last seven years, has developed 
many odd and amusing caprices of decoration. 
The substitution of portiéres for doors, where it 
is suitable, is a very sensible as well as a very 
graceful change; 
carried out in a very funny fashion, as in the 
following instance : 


A young woman, living in a remote mountain 
town in Idaho, was determinell that her house 
should be in style, and sent toa firm in New 
York for two dozen portiéres. - 

Her husband owned a silver mine, and being a 
man of more ambition than taste, he told his wife 
to get ‘“‘bright-colored, expensive curtains.’’ The 
check she forwarded to the New York merchant 
was a large one, enough to pay for fine furnish- 
ings for the big, bare rooms of her house. 

*‘But laws to me!’’ said one ot her neighbors 
to another when the portiéres had come and were 
hung, ‘‘you’d think Mis’ Green had gone crazy! 
She’s had all the doors in her house taken off the 
hinges and them red and yellow wool curtains 
hung up in their stead, right through from parlor 
And if you’ll believe me, she’s got a 


side of the stairs as you git down, both strung on 
a brass pole like them up stairs, and looped off | 
rere fit to kill you with laughing to see 
"em! 






| Every Companion reader should carefully look 


| through the half-page advertisement of the Odell Type- } 


writer on the outside cover of this paper. The price is 


| So low for this first-class instrument that every one can 
afford to own it, and the operation is so simple that a | 


child can learn to write on it in a few moments. If you 
are not prepared to order at once, send to the firm who 
advertise it for descriptive circular. [Adv. 
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but the portiére idea may be | 


| taining 21 full-page illustrations and a map of 


hitherto unknown Africa, will be sent 
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No Steam. No Odor. 


Cabbage, Onions, Ham, etc., no 
longer a terror to the household. 

We warrant our Cooker Steam- 
less and Odorless, or money 
refunded, 


HILL'S CHAMPION 
STEAM COOKER 





| 
| 
| 
} TIN COOKERS. Has an yas 
STRUCTIBLE at 
s WONDERFUL! nd 
LE EASING to all HOUSEKEEI P- 
| ERS. Can be used for either Steaming or Boiling, one 
or both at same time. The best House Utensil in the 
universe. HILL, WHITNEY & CO., 149 Pearl 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

All our Cookers Stamped with our Name. 





The latest Parisian invention, | 
Res-to-ré mends lace, silk and cloth without | 


Send 5 cents for sample | 
copy of “Folio,” contains | 


Moopy: | 


is BETTER and CHEAPER than | 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





“We Decided That the 


PLIMPTON 
OUNGE BED 


| WAS THE BEST.” 


We called at No. 1075 Washington Street, and found 
that on reasonable terms we could buy just what we 
wanted. 

We had it in use a year, and then it was just as 
good as new. 

We have now had it in use three years, and it is 
just as good as ever, 

We discovered it was easy to pay for, and saved us 
more than its cost in room rent; it is the best bargain 
we have made, and it is not for sale by us, but you 
can buy a new one from 


H.R. Plimpton & Co, 


Dealers in 


Furniture, Carpeting, Upholstery Goods, 
Stoves, Ranges, etc. 


1075-1079 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, 


~ To Lady Canvassers, 


The repeated demands from Lady Canvassers 
for permission to sell our Specialties, the Sigsbee 
Seamless Dress Shields, Children’s Waists 
and G. M.S. Supporter, have induced us to place 
them on the market by this method. Please send 

| your full address on postal card. 


SIGSBEE MFG. CO., Ayer, Mass. 


PALMER'S HAN 


Ls, 165 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. | 


MASS, 








PATENT — 


. Made in over 
oe 50 Varieties. “34 





+e 


FOR SALE BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 
Beware of Imitations and Infringements. 


lL. E. PALMER, Manufacturer, a mpicONN. 


ORTUCUESE CHAIRS, a very 

8 attractive novelty for seashore 
and country residences. Ex- 
tremely comfortable—high and 
low backs and arms. Made of 
genuine Portuguese rushes. A 
direct importation, just arrived. 


Only $7.50 and $9.00. 
00; 


91 WASHINGTON ST., JUST BEYOND ADAMS SQ. 








To New England Readers. 














To any reader of TH CoMPANION in } 
with the HARVARD OUTFIT, we will give: 


close August 27th. 





New England who sends us the best photograph taken 


First—-A $15.00 HAWK-BEYE CAMERA. 
Second—A $10.00 ANTHONY CAMERA. 
We wish to leave the selection of the subjects to yourselves. 


The time of this competition will 


We invite all friends to call at the office and examine a bushel of photographs 


taken by boys and girls with the Harvard. Price of Outfit complete, $1.75. 
| 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








‘MAY 14, 1891. 














A CUFF 


Should be “done up” with 


Electric Lustre Starch. 


For all laundry work the Electric Lustre Starch is 
unequalled. 

BLUE PackaGes, 10 cents each. 

For SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 


Our Fur Department 
FUR: , will be kept open 
through spring and 
summer, with complete assortment of 
popular furs and stylish garments, 
notably our UNEXCELLED SEAL 
CAPES, and we would remind our 
patrons and the public that, notwith- 
standing the very great advance in 
seals, we shall continue to sell at last 
season’s prices until September Ist. 
Fur Garments received on Storage 
through Summer, and also for Repairs, 
which can be done to best advantage 
now. 


JOSEPH A. JACKSON, 
HATS AND FURS, 
412 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease and Stains from Woollen Goods. 

Ink and other stains from the eon. Enterprising 

boys and a iris wanted to sell this useful article. 
r partics ad 


Cc. LORD, West Roxbury, Mass. 












rc This shoe has one especial merit not 
| ee Ladies seen in any cut; our “ Korrect Shape” 
+ | as applied to Tennis Goods gives 
the same feeling to the wearer as if it 
had the usual heel, avoiding the un- 
pleasant feeling as though “ walking 
up hill.” Our line of Gent’s Summer 
Goods is unsurpassed by any custom 
work, but our space forbids enumera- 
ting the many different styles. Our 
Blucher cut, high or low, Rus- 
set or Royal Calf is simply un- 
approached. 

We make every style of Tennis for 
Gents: also Hunting and Mountain 
Boots with bellows tongue, in Russet 
or Black English Grain. 

Samples showing our Royal Calf (four shades) 
sent on application, 1f you name this paper. 





We have added a Ladies’ Dep’t 
for Summer Goods and we have 
the assurance of the best dealers 
that it is the finest line ever shown. 
We can furnish the Korrect 
Shape’”’ in Oxford (the style 
below) or in Blucher cut with 
Piccadilly toe in seventeen differ- 
ent colors in Ooze from pure 
white to black, or in Russet 
Calf. Also made in white or 
Colored Canvas and trimmed 
with all kinds and colors of leather. 
All these different styles are made 
either high or low cut, and a// are 
made with a rubber sole (insuring 
against dampness) which is first 
cemented and then sewed to the 
shoe. Our 17 samples of Ooze 
will be sent on application to any 
one naming this publication. 











CincuLaR. 
PACKARD) 





DON'T Spoil your Feet with CHEAP SHOES! 4%, 
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HARVARD TOOTH-POWDER. 


Sample mailed FREE to any address. Recommended by Leading Dentists and Physicians of Boston. 
Price, 25 Cents, Post-paid. Sold by all Druggists. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


F. H. MARTIN, Apothecary, 1555 to 1557 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


(?. 











PAE / 
WORD SHOE 


Yi VUKI 











For Economy. 
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Until the millennium cemes for boys, it will 
always happen that there will be “some in rags, 
some in tags, and some in velvet gowns.” This 
would be the case if boys’ clothing could be had 
for next to nothing. The only explanation is that 
human nature is built that way, and it isn’t much 
of an explanation at that. One thing that is sure, 
however, is that boys’ clothing was never either as 
cheup or as good as it is to-day. There were never 
so many reasons why a boy should be well dressed, 
and the most forcible of them all is the prices we 
are asking for our stylish spring clothing for little 
and big boys. 

OUR SPRING CATALOGUE, beautifully 
illustrated by handsome engraved cuts of 
Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s Spring Styles, 
containing price list and self-measure blanks, 
will be sent by mail to any address on ap- 
plication. 

It is one of the prettiest and most useful 
books ever issued, containing a fund of in- 
formation to those who desire correct cloth- 
ing at reasonable prices. 


THE J. B. BARNABY CO, 


WASHINGTON STREET 
607.5, Globe Theatre, BOSTON, wiss B09 














EVERYBODYS 


At last a Typewriter has been made that combines every desirable feature 
with improvements individual to ‘itself. 
; be produced on any Typewriter that costs $85 or $100. 


It is not a “cheap” machine 


and handsomely nickel-plated and practical for all requirements. 


Typewriter | 


FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 


in other first-class machines 
It is so simple that a child can operate it and do as nice work as can 


but is solid, strong, 





SIMPLICITY. 


It is so simple that any one can 
learn to operate on it rapidly in fif 











It has fewer parts to get out of 
order and is more substantial in its 


DURABILITY. SPEED. 


It has been demonstrated that as 
many words can be easily written in 


ALIGNMENT. 














The type is on a solid piece of 
metal that insures perfect align- 


LOW PRICE. 


We challenge any one to produce a 








letter that is better writter 7 
teen minutes and be able to write a construction and will last, longer a given length of time as on any ment, clean-cut letters and a uni- machine that costs nag EA ‘the 
perfect letter. than any other machine. machine that is made. form word. price of this. 





For Everybody, 


For the Home. 


It is useful and instructive. 


For the School. 


In making copies for lessons. 


For the Office. 


In correspondence or copying. 


For the Store. 


In making lists of goods and circulars. 


For Lawyers, Bankers, 
Manufacturers, 


Lodges and Societies, 
Ministers and Sunday Schools, 
City and Town Officials, 


Real Estate Men, 


Insurance Men, 
Railroad Men. 





Read 


that its 
known. 


rfec' 
as in “ 


costing 


greatl 


can wri 
cost, if 














ODELL TYPEWRITER Co., Chicago, Ill, 
GENTLEMEN :—Having used your T: 
months will say to you frankly that for all purposes it has no 
superior. I have four different writers and am well informed 


OFFER TO “EVERYBODY.” 


The price of this machine with Single Case of letters (capitals) 
is $15. With Double Case (large and small letters) $20. By sending 
us the amount for either of these, we will forward one to you c fully 


on allt 


seven t 


not only doing the work of the 
very simple that a child who can read can easily operate it. I 


et, there is no! 
orty to fifty words per minute can be obtained in the space of 


What “Everybody” Says, 


What the Chicago Herald Says in its Issue, 
Sunday, November 17th. 


The Odell Typewriter is looked upon with great favor in 
mercantile circles, and hundreds of business offices in this city 
are using it. It possesses 


por many advantages, the atest being 
cost is but one-fifth of the typewriters which are well- 
Its strong points are its simplicity, durability, speed, 


t alignment and clean impression. A pent advantage it 


‘manifolding ;” it will take more copies at one writing 


than any other Spewrne, and it does all the work of those 
e 


ve times the price. 





Find it Just as Represented. 
Boonk, Iowa, June 19, 1887. 


ODELL TYPEWRITER Co., Chicago, Ill. 
GENTLEMEN :—After an experience of twelve days with the 
typewriter received by express, Iam 


repared to say that I am 
pleased with its working, finding it fully as represented, 

igh-priced mactines, ut it is so 
te quite rapidly, and would not part with it for twice its 
another could not be obtained 


Yours very truly, 
G. E. MARSHALL. 





Fifty Words per Minute in Seven Days. 
Racing, Wis., Oct. 15, 1897. 
writer for about two 
he SI machines, and Iam prepared to say that, as 
another on the market that a speed of from 
‘0 — days, and this can be, and has been done by an 





packed, and you can examine and try it and if you do not find it to be 
all that we claim you oan return it, and ws will refund your money. 
Send money by Check, Money Order, %:xpress or Registered Letter. 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR FREE. 





the market. No other makes so nice an ap 
You should either sell it for more money or the others should 
come down on their price forty or sixty dollars, as no suc 
difference exists. Only the foolish will pay from $85 to $10) for 
any engeieer, an, the oman get their money out of it. 


is the most perfect and well-finished machine in 
nee as this. 


, R. B. SIGAFOOs, 
General Travelling Agent for J. I. Case Plow Co. 


THE CELEBRATED LOVELL DIAMOND SAFETY BICYCLE, ONLY $85.00,-BICYCLE CATALOGUE FREE. 


Send six cents in stamps for 100-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., (Established 1840.) WASHINGTON STREET, Comer Brattle, Boston, Mass. 


Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Fishing Tackle, Cutlery, Bicycles, 
Boxing Gloves, Skates, Base Ball, Gymnasium, Police Goods. 


